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The Mississippi Delta: 


“This Is Where the Soul of Man Never Dies.” 


by Terry Messman 


his is a story about people living 

in one of the most impoverished 

places in America, with substan- 

dard housing, poor health care, 
and lowered life expectancy. This is a 
story about how segregation and racial 
discrimination harm human beings. And 
this is a story about how beauty flowers 
forth from the fields of brutality. 

This is a story of the blues. “This is 
where the soul of man never dies,” as Sam 
Phillips of Sun Studio said when he first 
heard legendary bluesman Howlin’ Wolf. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE BLUES 


“The Mississippi Delta was shining 
Like a National guitar. 

I am following the-river 

Down the highway 

Through the cradle of the Civil War. 
I’m going to Graceland, Graceland, _ 
Memphis, Tennessee.” — Paul Simon 


The Mississippi Delta was shining in 


“sacred light; shining like thé’ National steel ~ 


bodied guitar that was played so furiously 
by one of Mississippi’s most amazing sons 
— Son House, one of the first Delta blues 
musicians, a man who played with such 
heartfelt passion I would have followed 
that soulful voice anywhere. 

Such highly influential blues masters 


as Muddy Waters and Robert Johnson 
were first inspired by Son House’s over- 
powering voice and slide guitar. As my 
wife, Ellen Danchik, and I drove through 
the Delta cotton fields that gave birth to 


the blues, we listened to Son House’s 


darkly unsettling music, his tortured, raw- 
edged voice growling in a fever about his 
search for some kind of redemption. 

In our lives, the music of the 
Mississippi Delta had become so com- 
pelling that we had to make this pilgrim- 
age to the birthplace of the blues. | 

We were on the trail of Son House, 
Howlin’ Wolf, Sonny Boy Williamson, 
B.B. King, Muddy Waters, Little Walter, 
Robert Johnson and Elmore James, fol- 
lowing the most legendary blues highway 
of all — Highway 61 — along the flat 
floodplains of the Mississippi Delta. 

Mississippi gave birth to an over- 


~whelming majority of the world’s finest 


blues musicians, and we came to visit an 


amazing network of blues museums, juke 


_joints,..bisthplaces-and -gravesiies of leg-. 


endary blues masters — all marked by 
more than 100 distinctive, dark-blue 
markers on the Mississippi Blues Trail 
that honor the legacy of music that flour- 
ished under some of the most oppressive 
economic.conditions in the nation. 


See Mississippi Delta: Birthplace page 5 
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Blue guitars on the Crossroads of Highways 61 and 49 in Clarksdale, Mississippi. 
“The blues were born and not written, because in those 
days it was oppression and you were depressed by the 
oppression. Black folks had no rights” - Rev. David Matthews 


WRAP Occupies Abandoned Building in San Francisco 


Cities write these laws as if 
they apply to both rich and 
poor, but selectively enforce 
them only against the poor. 


by Lydia Gans and Terry Messman 


he numbers are alarming. In 

recent years, some 400,000 

Section 8 units have been lost 

and another 300,000 units of 
public housing have been turned into for- 
profit developments and are no longer 
available to low-income people. In addi- 
tion two-and-one-half million foreclosures 
have taken place, further increasing the 
need for affordable housing. 

These are big numbers, and they are 
not just real estate numbers — they are 
people. They represent men and women, 
mothers with children, people in ill health 
who have been made homeless. It is 
important that we look at how our society 
is treating our fellow citizens who are in 
trouble due to poverty, housing shortages, 
unemployment, hunger and foreclosures. 

More and more, instead of trying to 
help those in need, cities are passing “sit- 
lie bans” or “public’commons for every- 
one” laws which make it illegal to sit or 
lie or “loiter” on the street. 

That these simple acts are defined to be 
a crime for which a person is subjected to 
police harassment and, ultimately, to 


arrest, is an egregious violation of civil 
rights supposedly guaranteed in our 
democracy. Yet it happens to homeless 
people all the time. 

The ‘Western Regional Advocacy 


Paul Boden, at left, warns that Business Improvement Districts hire privae security to drive away the poor. 


Project (WRAP) found in a survey of 716 
homeless people in 13 different communi- 
ties that 78 percent reported being 
harassed, cited or arrested for sleeping; 75 
percent were harassed, cited or arrested 


for sitting or lying on the sidewalk; 76 
percent were harassed, cited or arrested 
for loitering or hanging out; and only 25 


See S.F. Activists Occupy Vacant page 4 
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Berkeley City Council Moves to Privatize Public Housing 


by Lynda Carson 


n Tuesday evening, April 3, 

the Berkeley Housing 

Authority (BHA) asked 

Berkeley’s City Council for 
$400,000 in what are being called “‘prede- 
velopment costs” to privatize and sell 
Berkeley’s 75 public housing townhouses 
to billionaires Jorge M. Perez and Stephen 
M. Ross, of the Related Companies of 
California, LLC, (a.k.a. Berkeley 75 
Housing Partners, L.P.). 

Expenses include $97,000 for reloca- 
tion consulting fees (in other words, a 
scheme to displace public housing ten- 
ants); plus $100,000 for the relocation 
costs of the tenants; and $38,000 in HUD 
disposition consulting fees; plus $60,000 
in legal consulting fees. 

Additionally, according to the BHA, 
$42,000 is needed for enhanced security 
costs of the public housing units after they 
become vacant, and to ensure the safety of 
the remaining residents and surrounding 
neighborhoods. The BHA also needs 
$10,000 for construction consultant fees, 
and $50,000 for a contingency plan. All 
told, a total of $400,000 in what are being 
called predevelopment costs to privatize 
and sell Berkeley’s public housing units 
to out-of-state billionaires. 

At the Berkeley City Council meeting, 
Item 34c was adopted by the council to 
loan $300,000 to the BHA from 
Berkeley’s Housing Trust Fund (HTF), 

but no action was taken by the City 
Council on Item 34a, for an additional 
loan of $100,000 that the BHA had sought 
for relocation expenses to displace the 
tenants from their public housing units. 

At a recent meeting of the Housing 
Advisory Commission (HAC) on March 
1, 2012, HAC shot down the request of 
the BHA for a loan of $400.000. At that 
meeting, HAC recommended that the 
Berkeley City Council should only loan 
$100,000 to the BHA, because the BHA 
was being too vague regarding how the 
full $400,000 they were requesting would 
be spent, and HAC was concerned by the 
huge amount of money the BHA was 
spending on consultants. 

However, Berkeley’s current Interim 
City Manager did not agree with HAC’s 
recommendation to loan only $100,000 to 
the BHA, and overrode HAC’s decision 
by deciding to loan the BHA $300,000 to 
cover the costs associated with privatizing 
Berkeley’s 75 public housing units. 

The City Council is officially on spring 
break after last night’s council meeting, and 
no one could be found available for com- 
ment regarding last night’s vote to loan the 
BHA hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
transfer Berkeley’s 75 public housing units 
to some out-of-state billionaires. 

The BHA also expects to receive an 
additional $100,000 in the deal to priva- 
tize Berkeley’s public housing units from 
the Related Companies of California, 
LLC, after all the public housing residents 
have been forced to execute relocation 
agreements, and 75 percent of the resi- 
dents who will permanently have to relo- 
cate have done so. 

According to public records, the BHA is 
willing to advance its own funds to start the 
relocation work (displacement of tenants), 
but needs a reimbursement from the City’s 
loan funds to operate its Section 8 Housing 
Choice Voucher program, in the meantime. 

Berkeley’s “good cause eviction pro- 
tections” state that landlords are not 
allowed to evict or displace tenants in res- 
idential buildings when a residential 
building is being sold, but that has not 
deterred the BHA deal with Related from 
moving forward with the plans to force 
the low-income renters to relocate from 
their longtime public housing. | 

On March 18, several public housing 


tenants expressed alarm at the prospect of 
being forced out of their longtime hous- 
ing. Terry Pete has been a public housing 
tenant in Berkeley since 1988, and said, 
“It is not fair that they are selling 
Berkeley’s public housing, and I am very 
concerned about what is going on. I have 
lived in Berkeley all of my life, and I do 
not fully understand what is happening to 
my housing at this time.” 


Public housing tenant Rhonda Rodgers, 


said, “We have received notices lately 
stating that the BHA wants us to move. 
There were two meetings last week to tell 
us about the plan to sell Berkeley’s 75 
public housing units and how they want 
us to move, but hardly anyone showed up 
at the meetings. 

“It’s really crazy what they are trying 
to do to us, and we cannot believe what 
they are telling us anymore. They want us 
to move out of our homes by next August. 
I have been a resident here for 13 years, 
and I do not want to move. I am a fighter 
and want to stay where I am at.” 

James Vann, who was the architect for 
Berkeley’s public housing units back in the 
early 1980s, said he is shocked by the plan 
to sell the city’s valuable public housing. 

Vann said, “The city and BHA 
promised to keep its public housing per- 
manent (in perpetuity) to receive a special 
Title 1 Grant of funding from HUD to 
build that housing for the poor. And now 
they are breaking their promise to current 
and future generations of the poor, who 
desperately need low-income. housing to 
remain in their communities.” 

During July of 2009, against the best 
interests of Berkeley’s families living in 
public housing, the BHA adopted the rec- 
ommendation of its consultant, EJP 
Consultant Group, to embark on a project 
to privatize and sell Berkeley’s 75 public 
housing units. 

In September 2011, the BHA 
announced that it was planning to sell 
Berkeley’s 75 public housing units to The 
Related Companies of California, LLC, 
and announced that the BHA has entered 

into an exclusive negotiating rights agree- 
ment with The Related Companies of 
California, LLC, that will last 90 days, 
with a possible 30-day extension to nego- 
tiate the full terms of the deal. 

On March 8, 2012, BHA board mem- 
bers voted to authorize the executive 
director, Tia Ingram, to execute the 


Art by Christa 
Occhiogrosso 


Disposition Development and Loan 
Agreement (DDLA), as part of the ongo- 
ing process to sell the BHA’s 75 public 
housing units to billionaires Jorge M. 
Perez and Stephen M. Ross, of The 
Related Companies (a.k.a. Berkeley 75 
Housing Partners, L.P.). 

According to the DDLA, the BHA has 
agreed to pay for the permanent relocation 
of Berkeley’s public housing families (28 
families or more) prior to the transfer of 
the public housing units to Related, and it 
was agreed that Related will not submit 
funding applications for the project until 
all residents have executed relocation 
agreements, and 75 percent of the resi- 
dents who will permanently relocate have 
done so. Other public housing residents 
are being told that they only have to tem- 
porarily move from their longtime hous- 
ing, provided that they can somehow 
manage to qualify to move back in, at an 
unannounced later date. As of Feb. 1, 
2012, the BHA had 63 occupied public 
housing units, out of 75 units. 


Review by Claire J. Baker 


inda Ross Swanson, the author of 
Wisdom Under the Bridge: The 
Prophets from Skid Row, believes 
that each person is a story waiting to be 
told. Her book of 300-plus pages tells the 
often rugged stories of stubborn sur- 
vivors of heinous emotional and physical 
conditions and events, as found on skid 
row in Portland, Oregon. 

This page-turner is challenging. Most 
of us don’t live in dire poverty and depri- 
vation, nor do we suffer disregard, and 
even condemnation by our families and 
communities. The homeless or nearly un- 
homed suffer a marginal existence. But, 
as shown in this book, their lives are not 
totally without hope or resurrection of 
the spirit if they hang in. 

About twelve prophets of skid row, 
Portland, were interviewed and proved 
brave enough to delve soul-deep to 
reveal their “living legacy.” It has taken 
about five years to gather and tweak 
these life stories into short vital chapters, 
one for each prophet. I’m proud that a 
poem of mine was included, by request. 
Wish more poets knew of this outreach 
and had contributed. 


The Prophets from Skid Row 


Once the deal takes place and Related 
is renting out the privatized former public 
housing units, the BHA will receive 60 
percent of residual cash flow (kick backs) 
coming into the project after a number of 
fee payments, and a residual cash flow 
after four years to the BHA is estimated at 
$171,915. 

The cost of rehabilitating the 75 units, 
according to the DDLA, is $8,310,774, or 
$110,810 per unit. The appraised value of 
the improvements to the units is 
$15,546,000, and Related will make an 
acquisition payment for building improve- 
ments of $4,100,000 or $5,543,000. 

In addition, the BHA has authorized 
Overland, Pacific and Cutler to begin 
engaging families that are to be displaced 
from their public housing, and as a further 
means of intimidation, the BHA plans to 
embark on recertifying all current house- 
holds in Berkeley’s public housing to ver- 
ify their income and assets, and to verify 
which families are eligible for continued 
rental assistance and Section 8 vouchers. 
That tactic could be used to force the fam- 
ilies from their public housing units, 
before their homes are sold to the out-of- 
state billionaires of Related. 

Additionally, as of March 8, the BHA 
will immediately suspend processing all 
applications for low-income tenants in the 
Section 8 waiting lists that have applied 
for Section 8 housing vouchers, until 
September of 2012, to avoid increasing 
competition for Section 8 vouchers that 
are needed by the many families that are 
being displaced from their public housing 
units, prior to the public housing units 
being sold to billionaires Perez and Ross. 

Berkeley’s poor and low-income fami- 
lies needing assistance through the 
Section 8 housing program have unfairly 
become hostage in the scheme to privatize 
and sell Berkeley’s public housing units, 
and are being unfairly bumped out line for 
Section 8 housing vouchers, as part of the 
corrupt deal to sell Berkeley’s public 
housing units. 

Indeed, it was also mentioned in a 
BHA memo dated March 8, that the BHA 
has received official notice that its public 
housing program is designated as “trou- 


bled” for FY 2012, and that it has 30 days - 


to appeal the troubled status. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 


Reading this book, I re-learned that 
one can be saved by one’s guts, by the 
grace of God and pastoral helpers, by 
kindness, love, shelter- in- time and a good 
dinner — whatever it takes for a particular 
person and/or set of circumstances. 

Linda Ross Swanson is a highly cre- 
dentialed pastoral counselor dedicated to 
social justice and resources for hope, and 
her book is a fine addition to literature on 
the disadvantaged. See her website at: 
wisdomunderthebridge.com 

Sister Helen Prejean, author of Dead 
Man Walking, said, “Rather than breaking 
readers’ hearts with the tragic and the terri- 
ble, Wisdom Under the Bridge: the 
Prophets from Skid Row is a book about 
overcoming adversity, finding hope, and 
welcoming peace. With keen insight and 
spiritual acumen, Swanson opens readers’ 
eyes to the disenfranchised grief that 
recovering alcoholics and addicts on the 
street endure. Swanson makes clear that 
God imbues all of us with wisdom and 
insight on our long journey toward 
wholeness. Wisdom Under the Bridge 


convinces readers that the rich tapestry of | 


humanity is comprised of everyone’s 
story, without exclusion.” 
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My Life Is My Message 
By Narayan L esai 

Translated from the original Gujarati 
by Tridip Suhrud 

New Delhi: Orient BlackSwan, 2009 
2300 pages, (4 volumes) (paperback), 
$125.00 (including delivery from India 
to the U.S.) 


Reviewed by Jim Douglass 


arayan Desai has written a four- 
volume biography of Mohandas 
Gandhi, My Life Is My Message, 
which is comprehensive, insightful, and 
joyful. What sustained the author in his 
2300-page project was, he tells us in his 


preface, joy. He wrote his huge work 


“simply to share with readers the joy of 
being in Gandhi’s presence.” 

In an earlier work, Bliss Was It to Be 
Young—with Gandhi, Narayan Desai 
shared his joy growing up as a child in 
Gandhi’s ashrams. As the son of Mahadev 
Desai, Gandhi’s secretary, and Durgaben 
Desai, an anchor to ashram life, Narayan as 
a boy tested Gandhi’s wit and patience on 
a daily basis. He grew in discipleship in his 
teens. Narayan worked with his father in 
Gandhi’s secretariat, where he helped type 
Gandhi’s letters. Gandhi trusted young 
Narayan to the point of assigning him to 
type an historic letter to Hitler. 

Since Gandhi’s death in 1948, Narayan 
Desai’s own life has been a message of 
nonviolence to the world. He has worked 
side by side with Gandhi’s successors, 
Vinoba Bhave in the Bhoodan (land-gift) 
movement from 1952-60, and Jayaprakash 
Narayan in the Shanti Sena (peace brigade) 


from 1960-76. He was national secretary of 
the Shanti Sena, chairperson of War 
Resisters International; and founding direc- 
tor of the World Peace Brigade. 


The author of more than 50 books, - 


Desai has now given us, in My Life Is My 
Message, his summa to the joy of living a 
life first physically, and ever since, spiritu- 
ally, in the presence of his teacher, Gandhi. 

His book’s four volumes cover the four 
major periods of Gandhi’s life. 

Volume one, Sadhana (“practice”) 
(1869-1915), tells the story of Gandhi’s 
evolution from a shy child in India with 
mediocre intelligence, to an arrogant teen 
husband learning nonviolence from his 
patient wife Kasturba, to a truth-explor- 
ing, vegetarian law student in London, to 
an immigrant lawyer in South Africa who 
takes up the challenge of his people under 
oppression. The key to Gandhi’s emerg- 
ing power of nonviolent transformation is 
his self-discipline of seeking truth without 
reservation, then acting on it. 

. What Gandhi calls the “most creative 
experience” of his life happens when he is 


thrown off a train in South Africa because ~ 


a white passenger objects to the “colored 
man’s” presence in the same compart- 
ment. Huddling in the train station 
through a freezing night, Gandhi vows to 
resist with his whole life the systemic 
injustice he has just experienced. 

“On that day,” Desai writes, “Gandhiji 
learned to say ‘No’ and that resolve stayed 
with him forever.” The first volume then 
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Mohandas Gandhi based his nonviolent campaigns on satyagraha, “truth-force.” 


takes us through the birth of satyagraha 
(“truth-force”), as thousands of Indian peo- 


ple vow with Gandhi to endure prison and 
death in South Africa rather than cooperate 
with their oppression. : 

Desai rounds out the story in volume 


one with his descriptions of Gandhi’s 
writing his classic work Hind Swaraj, life 
in Gandhi’s first two ashrams, the culmi- 
nation of the satyagraha campaign in 
South Africa, Gandhi’s relationship with 
his government adversary General Smuts, 
and his eventual departure with Kasturba 
from South Africa in 1915 to their new 
life in India. : 

As volume two, Satyagraha (1915- 
1930), begins, Desai quotes Gandhi say- 
ing: “The basic principle on which the 
practice of nonviolence rests is that what 
holds good in respect of yourself holds 
good equally in respect of the whole uni- 
verse.” To Gandhi, India must now have 
seemed like the whole universe. 

In his move from South Africa to 
India, Gandhi, “the great experimentalist, 
was about to enter the field from the labo- 
ratory, and he had to ascertain whether 
what was possible in one could be imple- 
mented in the other.” The Indians he rep- 
resented in South Africa numbered 
30,000. By returning to India, he now had 
to work with a diverse population of 
330,000,000, more than ten thousand 


times more people than he had ever dealt 


with before. @ 

“A fish accustomed to swimming in a 
pond would have to learn to swim in the 
stormy seas. He was not unaware of this.” 
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From 1915 to 1930, Gandhi experi- 
mented in the soul-force of himself, his 
ashram, and the Indian people over 


against the brute-force of an empire. The 
struggle climaxed in the civil disobedi- 


ence of the Salt March, which ignited the 
faith of his people in their inherent power 
to be free by choosing nonviolent means 
to that end — the theme of Hind Swaraj. 

By following Gandhi’s example in 
picking up salt, breaking an imperial law, 
the Indian people chose and experienced 
freedom. As the empire imprisoned over 
100,000, it began to lose power. 

Having reached that turning point in 
the satyagraha campaign, Gandhi in vol- 
ume three, Satyapath (“the path of truth’) 
(1930-1940), is seen engaging in a decade 
of peaceful dialogue with comrades and 
opponents. He is exploring nonviolence in 
all directions, in the context of the world’s 
run-up to World War Two. 

Gandhi’s most critical dialogue was 
with the British people. During his three 
months in London attending the Round 
Table Conference, he lived in Muriel 
Lester’s Kingsley Hall among the poor in 
the East End. Gandhi talked truthfully 
with everyone, from the unemployed mill- 
workers of Lancashire, whose cloth was 
boycotted by Indians, to King George V, 
emperor of India. The workers cheered 
Gandhi. The king lectured him. 

Gandhi responded to King George 
with a single sentence: “I must not be 
drawn into a political argument in Your 
Majesty’s Palace after receiving Your 
Majesty’s hospitality.” 
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Ganchi’s Closest Disciple Shares Insights and Joy 


To order My Life Is My 


Message, contact: 


the.bookpoint @ gmail.com 
the.bookpoint @orientblackswan.com 
phone: 011-91-40-2761-0898 _ 

fax: 011-91-40-2764-5046 


In Nightly Corners 
by Claire J. Baker 


I won't stay long, dear world, 
am merely passing through. 
In nightly corners where I'm curled 
won't stay long, harsh world: 
it rains & streets are pearled, 
colors dark though eyes are blue. 
Can't stay here, wild world — 
only passing through. ; 


GANDHI'S BONES 
by Claire J. Baker 


must be glowing 
like pearls 

under candlelight 
The awesome dear idea 
of nonviolence 

the natural cease & desist 
of kindness coming from 
every bone in one's body 
an irritation, then 

the gorgeous glossing. 


Back in India, Gandhi struggled at a 
distance with Martin Buber over the 


thorny issues of nonviolent resistance to 
the Nazis and Jewish migration to 
Palestine. Desai cites both men at length. 


In a classic dialogue, they write from their 


hearts and painfully disagree. 
In the concluding volume your, 
Svarpan (“dedication”) (1940-1948), 


Desai tells the rest of the story in com- 
pelling strokes. They describe in depth: 
the “Quit India” movement that provoked 
the empire into jailing Gandhi one final 
time; his suffering in prison the deaths of 
both Mahadev Desai and Kasturba; 
Gandhi’s rejected appeals to Muhammad 
Ali Jinnah, leading up to the creation of 
Pakistan; his epic walk through the 
slaughter of Noakhali; his reconciling 
fasts in Calcutta and Delhi; his last hours 
before martyrdom, January 30, 1948. 

Just how much do you want to know 
about Gandhi? Narayan Desai walks with 
him the whole way, sharing with us in one 
moving page after another the insights 
and deep joy of his life with Gandhi. 


James Douglass is the author of The 
Nonviolent Cross, Resistance and 
Contemplation, Gandhi and_ the 
Unspeakable and JFK and the Unspeakable. 
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A Call to Join the Bay Area Walk Against Genocide 


by Martina Knee 


wo survivors of The Shoah. 

Survivors and descendants of 

victims and survivors of geno- 

cides and mass atrocities in 
Burma, Cambodia, Congo, Rwanda, Sri 
Lanka, and Sudan. Individuals usually 
referred to as “ordinary” citizens of 
diverse ethnic, socioeconomic, faith and 
age groups in Northern California. 

The oldest was 90 years and the 
youngest was seven months of age. Some 
walked from their local neighborhoods; 
others drove hundreds of miles. All came 
together last April 2011 for the first annu- 
al Bay Area Walk Against Genocide. 

Gathering at Lake Merritt in Oakland, 
participants signed petitions offered by 
activist groups, including Investors 
Against Genocide and the San Francisco 
Bay Area Darfur Coalition, and the 
American Friends Service Committee. 

We learned about the work of national 
and local organizations working to end 
genocide and mass atrocities and aid their 
victims, including American Jewish 
World Service, Amnesty International, 
The Human Rights Center at UC 
Berkeley, One Million Bones, MedShare 
International, and Refugee Transitions. 
Children made “Pinwheels for Peace.” 

Outstanding speakers offered inspiring 
messages. Mike Abramowitz, director of 
the Committee on Conscience at the U.S. 
Holocaust Memorial Museum, urged 
action prompted by memories. Rebecca 
Hamilton, author of Fighting for Darfur: 
Public Action and the Struggle to Stop 
Genocide, presented. Omer Ismail, policy 
analyst at Enough, spoke on behalf of his 
brothers and sisters in humanity, in Darfur 


and all areas in the world where the 
oppressed and persecuted are voiceless. 
Together with honored guest Mark 


Hanis, president of Genocide Intervention 
Network/Save Darfur Coalition, we 


ay 


Hundreds of people joined the B. 


walked the three-mile path around the 
urban lake in solidarity with the survivors 
and descendants of victims of genocides 
and mass atrocities who have made new 
homes in our community. 

Many volunteered their time and skills 
and talents — including musicians— to 
make it all happen. Why? 

In 2010, the California legislature pro- 
claimed April as Genocide Awareness and 
Prevention Month. So as residents of the 
San Francisco Bay Area, we put the will 
of Californians into action with our first 
annual Walk Against Genocide. Many 
have written letters, made innumerable 
phone calls, and attended a variety of 
events in recent years calling on the U.S. 
government and international community 
to take effective action to help end current 
genocides and mass atrocities. These 


crimes will not stop without action. 
Yhe second Walk will take place on 
April 29 at Lake Merritt in Oakland at 


noon-4 p.m. The Event is intended to 
include (i) a program of relevant speakers, 


S.F. Activists Occupy Vacant Church Building 


from page I 


percent said they knew of a safe place to 
sleep at night. 

This nationwide pattern has escaped 
civil rights protections because these ordi- 
nances are drafted very carefully to appear 
as if they apply equally to all people, but 
enforcement is very much impacted by a 
person’s skin color and housing status, 
economic class, and mental health state. 

In fact, these laws were skillfully 
developed to withstand the scrutiny of the 
court system while they criminalize poor 
and homeless people and attack them as 
undesirables. By carefully writing the 
laws as though they apply to both the poor 
and the wealthy, and then by selectively 
enforcing them only against the poor, 
these anti-homeless ordinances erode con- 
Stitutional rights while maintaining the 
pretence of equal enforcement. 

As French novelist Anatole France 
said, “The law in its majestic equality, 
forbids the rich as well as the poor to 
sleep under bridges, to beg in the streets 
and to steal bread.” 

Paul Boden, director of WRAP, 
explained the motivation behind these dra- 
conian laws. In cities all over the country, 
Business Improvement Districts (BIDs) are 
being formed. What this really means is 
that the business owners are seeking “to 
create safe and friendly shopping environ- 
ments by making sure there’s nobody there 
who is not shopping,” said Boden. 

_ The members of the BID tax them- 
selves and hire their own security people, 


thaking them look helpful and friendly by . 


6 providing” them with special uniforms-and 
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calling them “ambassadors.” In reality, 
their function really is to act as cops. In 
effect they’re “privatizing large segments 
of our community and they’re removing 
the people that they feel are not business- 
friendly and tourist-friendly,” Boden said. 

“It’s absolutely frightening,” he 
warned. “The business community is run- 
ning major sections of our cities.” 

Janny Castillo works as Community 
Builder with BOSS (Building 
Opportunities for Self-sufficiency) in the 
East Bay. “We are constantly engaged in 
the struggle to have more people, home- 
less people be recognized,” she said. 
“That the plight of the homeless, those 
that are living on the streets, are recog- 
nized — the challenges that they go 
through, the way the police and the city 
comes up with these laws that actually are 
designed to move them off the street, it’s 
illegal basically, even if there’s a law for 
it. It’s just inhumane.” 

Castillo said, the situation is even 
worse than denying their civil rights. “It’s 
all about the right to exist,” she said. “It 
takes away the little bit they have left, 
which is their dignity, their respect.” 

To bring home to the public an aware- 
ness and sympathy for the plight of the 
homeless people among us. WRAP and a 
number of activist organizations called for 
a Day of Action on Sunday, April 1, in 
cities across the United States and 
Canada. It was also a day of nonviolent 
resistance to the efforts of the business 
owners to create a private security force to 


harass and persecute poor and homeless 
people and.enable corporations to gain 
. eontrol.over our communities. » 


oda, San, Francisco, WRAP joined with 


Area Walk Against Genocide. 
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(ii) tabling by organizations working in 
the areas of conflict resolution, peace- 
building, genocide awareness and preven- 
tion, and accountability for perpetrators of 
genocide and mass atrocities, and (iii) a 
fundraising walk around the lake. 

The initial target is 1,000 participants, 
but SFBADC believes it will attract more 
participants through its existing support- 
ing organizations, additional community 
outreach, a dedicated website and social 
networking. The beneficiaries of funds 
raised in connection with this first walk 
are Center for Justice and Accountability 
(CJA) (www.cja.org), Genocide 
Education Project (GEP) (www.geno- 
cideeducation.org), and SFBADC. 

In addition, those who come out for 
these Walks want all of humanity to live in 
a world where genocides and mass atroci- 
ties can be prevented before they begin. 
Although we may not realize this vision 
during our lifetimes, we make up the “per- 
manent anti-genocide constituency” of the 
Bay Area. The AFSC/Quakers team wel- 


Occupy SF, St. Mary’s Center, Food Not 
Bombs and other groups to hold an event 
in Union Square where the message was 
conveyed in an afternoon of music and 
dance, creative displays and actions. 
There were speeches and music to get the 
crowd dancing and a final act by the 
Dancing Ambassadors and the dynamic 
Brass Liberation Orchestra. 

They staged a hilarious, satirical skit, 
dressing in BID “ambassadors” uniforms 
and proceeding to act as hired cops. They 
rounded up and arrested people who 
looked homeless and put them in jail. 


Then the homeless people staged a jail- 


break and walked out triumphantly, 
cheered by all. 

Hopefully, this bit of street theater will 
encourage more vigilance over the kinds 
of laws our city’s lawmakers try to pass 
and help to bring about more compassion 
for the people who are without homes. 

In the days leading up to the event, 
WRAP organizers issued a press release 
saying that they chose April 1 as the day 
of action because poor people were play- 
ing “an April Fool’s prank on Union 
Square.” Union Square is in the midst of 
an area where several of the largest, rich- 
est, corporate-controlled businesses have 
create a Business Improvement District 
and hired private security forces to drive 
away the “visibly poor.” 

Boden told the rally prior to the march 
that poor people are being made criminals 
simply for sitting down, for sleeping, for 
lying down at night, for asking for help. 
Above all, he said, they are targeted as 
being bad for business. In modern 
America, that is an unforgivable offence. 

At 5 p.m., several hundred housing 
activists were joined. by a busload of peo- 


comes your participation. As a founding | 


member of SFBADC, the Walk organizer, 
AFSC works to prevent deadly conflict 
before it begins. 

Please register to Walk (no fee required) 
at www.walkagainstgenocide.org. We will 
continue to raise our voice from now until 
robust responses to mass atrocities and 
genocide are in place. The best news: We 
are not alone. Fellow activists live in com- 
munities across the United states. Join us. 


Martina Knee is the executive director of 
the SF Bay Area Darfur Coalition and a 2009. 
Carl Wilkens Fellow. 


Remembering The 


Holocaust 
by Claire J. Baker 


Nazi guards engraved 
a number on each 
Jew's wrist 

like branding hides 
of rounded-up cattle. 


Then 

long crowded boxcars, 
little air, 

no sanitation — 

the numbers 
imprisonment, lice, rats, 
starvation, 

sexual abuse, 

inhumane experiments. 


Finally 

gas steamed from 
showerheads — 

bodies incinerated 

in round-the-clock ovens 
or naked bodies shoveled 
into mass graves — 
horrors photographed 
into eternal infamy 


while the "outside" world 
mostly wore a mask! 


march to take over a vacant building at 
888 Turk Street and set up a homeless 
community. 

The two-story building is owned by the 
Archdiocese of San Francisco and has 
been unoccupied for a long time. About 
100 housing activists entered the building 
to occupy it and reclaim it so it could 
serve as housing and a center of services 
for unhoused people. 

Emma Gerould, a member of Occupy 
SF, said that the Catholic Archdiocese 
should be sensitive to the extent of pover- 
ty in the community and allow the build- 
ing to be used to save lives. 

She said, “There is no reason why any 
building should be vacant when people 
have no housing.” i . 

WRAP, an activist organization found- 
ed by six West Coast anti-poverty organi- 
zations, called the housing occupation a 
“House Keys” action, and many of the 
marchers carried signs demanding “House 
Keys Not Handcuffs.” 

From the top of the building, activists 
hung a huge banner evidently asking 
church officials to heed the words of the 
Lord’s Prayer: “Give us this day our daily 
bread, and forgive us our trespasses.” 

On Sunday night, more than 100 peo- 
ple camped out all night in the empty 
building on Turk Street. Shortly after 
noon on Monday, police in riot gear 
ripped down the barricades set up by the 
demonstrators, entered the building and 
began evicting and arresting people. 

George Wesolek, speaking for the 
Catholic Archdiocese, admitted the build- 
ing has been vacant for the past_18 


months, Prior to that; it.was used to.hold 
music, classes... Archdiocesan officials 
- signed.an. order calling for. demonstrators 
ple from Occupy Oakland on-a mile-long -, 


-to be-arrested for.trespassing. -2<j:su00 
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As we drove on, we listened to Son 
House sing, almost as a warning: 

“The blues ain’t nothing 

but a lowdown shaking chill 

If you ain’t had ‘em, boys, 

I hope you never will.” 

The greatest blues musicians have 
always captured both the thrill of being 
alive and the fear of impending death. 
When House sings, “The blues ain’t noth- 
ing but a lowdown shaking chill,” he is 
giving an unflinching glimpse into an 
inescapable dimension of the human soul. 

Despite his dire warning about the 
blues, I had dreamed of making this pil- 
grimage to pay my respects to the brilliant 
blues masters whose music haunts me, so 
when James Douglass, a lifelong peace 
activist and nonviolent theologian who 
lives at a Catholic Worker house in 
Birmingham, Alabama, invited Ellen and 
I to attend a retreat on Gandhian nonvio- 


lence with Narayan Desai, Gandhi’s close 


friend and biographer, my heart leapt. 

I knew the time had come to take the 
blues highway from the heart of the 
Mississippi Delta all the way to Beale 
Street and Graceland in Memphis, Tenn. 


THE BLUES AND BONDAGE 


After Ellen and I arrived in Jackson, 
Miss., on March 17, 2012, we drove west 
to Vicksburg, the city known‘as the 
“Gibraltar of the Confederacy” during the 
Civil War. We were indeed driving down 
the highway “through the cradle of the 


Civil War,” just as Paul Simon sang. And > 


that was appropriate, given that one of 
America’s greatest art forms had grown 
out of the sweat and toil of sharecroppers 
laboring on the Delta’s cotton plantations 
— poor farmers whose ancestors had 


made the unwilling journey to the United 
States on slave ships. 

As we drove to Vicksburg, we listened 
to B.B. King’s defiant declaration, “Why 
I Sing the Blues,” a song that reveals how 
this music first came to America on slave 
ships, and was born amidst oppression, 
hunger, deprivation, and police abuse. 
King’s glorious, gospel-soaked voice 
roared out a devastating indictment of our 
historic legacy of chains and enslavement: 

“When I first got the blues 

They brought me over on a ship 

Men were standing over me 

And a lot more with a whip. 

And everybody wanna know 

Why I sing the blues. 

Well, I’ve been around a long time 

I’ve really paid my dues.” 

That is the central paradox of the 
blues. An art form of joy and radiant bril- 
liance was created by musicians who 
transformed brutality into beauty, like 
alchemists of the spirit. 


THE BLUES AND THE JOYS 


Yet, the blues aren’t just about having 
the blues, of course. The blues are also 
about the joys. Some of this music is tint- 
ed with the light blue of melancholy, or 
drenched in the despondent dark blue of 
heartache. But so much of it is joyously 
colored with the hopes, the high times, the 
wild passions, love affairs, parties, and 
the exaltation of the human spirit. 

Some of the best parties in the world 
were held by people who labored as 
sharecroppers all week, and then crowded 
into a Mississippi juke joint to drink 
moonshine and dance while a wandering 
blues musician played slide guitar. 

The blues flourished in the midst of 
grueling hours of labor by hundreds of 


- thousands of workers in bondage to the 


plantation system. The first blues musi- 
cians were as nameless and faceless ‘as the 
countless sharecroppers. who gave their 
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Son House at the cracked Liberty Bell in Philadelphia. 
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The unimaginable bravery of Southern civil rights workers 


who endured beatings, jailings, bombings and martyrdom 
in their fight for freedom is mirrored in the way that the 
beauty of the blues grew out of brutal conditions. 


sweat, their blood, their very lives, to a 
system of economic bondage. 


CROSSROADS OF DESPAIR AND HOPE 


The blues grew on the intersection of 
endless toil and hoped-for deliverance — 
the crossroads of despair and hope. 

Long before the first blues musicians 
were ever recorded, and achieved a small 
amount of respect for their musical skills, 
many were despised even in their own 
communities, considered worthless ram- 
blers pursuing a morally dubious calling. 
Yet they went on to create something of 
lasting beauty. Poor people living in hum- 
ble shacks on plantations created one of the 
most important art forms in the world. 

It’s all there in the B.B. King song 
we’re listening to as we drive north on 
Highway 61 out of Vicksburg. “Why I 
Sing the Blues” is an amazing political 
outburst that begins its journey on a slave 
ship, then moves forward through time 
and space into modern American cities 
where the singer endures harrowing 
poverty and the heartless indifference of 
welfare officials. 

“T’ve laid in a ghetto flat, cold and numb 
I heard the rats tell the bedbugs 
to give the roaches some.” 

Trying to escape poverty, he only runs 
into lying politicians with false promises 
of affordable housing. Anyone who has 
ever been poor, or tried to help homeless 
people, knows what happens next. He 
seeks help at the welfare office and is shot 
down by their stonehearted denial: 

“I thought I’d go down to the welfare 
To get myself some grits and stuff 

But a lady stand up and she said 

‘You haven’t been around long enough’ 
That’s why I got the blues.” 


Finally, after King’s fluid guitar 
echoes his anguished voice in crying out 
in anger and heartbreak, he delivers a 
deeply moving lamentation for a blind 
homeless man who is criminalized by the 
cops (the “rollers”) simply because he 
asks for a dime: 

“Blind man on the corner 

Begging for a dime 

The rollers come and caught him 

And throw him in the jail for a crime 

I got the blues 

Mm, I’m singing my blues.” 

B.B. King’s stinging guitar and richly 
expressive voice expose the entire history 
of a nation’s shameful mistreatment of 
African Americans, poor people and the 
disabled. His song should be claimed as 
the national anthem for all poor and 
homeless Americans. 


‘THE LONGEST ROAD I KNow’ 


As we continue driving north on 
Highway 61 on our way to Leland, Miss., 
we listen to Mississippi Fred McDowell 
sing, “Lord, that 61 Highway is the 
longest road I know.” 

For countless Mississippi residents, the 
highways and railroad tracks, the train 
depots and bus stations, were passages 
leading away from a life of hardship to 
better opportunities in Memphis, Chicago 
and Detroit. Many great blues musicians 
traveled these same paths as they left 
behind hardscrabble lives working as 
sharecroppers on plantations and playing 
in Mississippi juke joints, and headed on 
up to Memphis, and points north. 

For some, it turned into a highway of 
loneliness and unfulfilled dreams. For 
others, it led to liberation. Sometimes it 
led to the valley of the shadow of death. 
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Mississippi Fred McDowell sang: 

“Lord, if I have to die, baby, 

Before you think my time have come, 

I want you to bury my body, 

out on Highway 61.” 

For all of its overwhelming influence 
on the music of the whole world, the 
Mississippi Delta is a relatively small 
area, only about 60 or 70 miles wide by 
200 miles long, bounded on the west by 
the Mississippi River and on the east by 
the Yazoo River, and extending from the 
cities of Jackson and Vicksburg in the 
south, about 200 miles north to Memphis, 
along either Highway 61 or Highway 55. 

The Delta is the flat floodplain where 
the Mississippi River overflowed its 
banks over and over again throughout his- 
tory, creating some of the most fertile top- 
soil anywhere, some of the richest cotton 
plantations, and some of the most impov- 
erished farm laborers and sharecroppers in 
the nation. 


BLUES MUSIC AND CIviL RIGHTS 


Strange to say, I love blues music for 
many of the same reasons I’ve always 
loved the USS. civil rights movement. The 
unimaginable bravery of Southern civil 
rights workers who endured beatings, jail- 
ings, bombings and martyrdom in their 
fight for freedom is mirrored in the way 
that the beauty of the blues grew out of 
brutal conditions. 

Brought in chains from Africa to toil 
without pay or freedom or human rights 
on Southern plantations, African 
Americans endured a barbaric form of 
slavery that prevailed far longer in the 
United States than most other civilized 
nations. 

After the Civil War and the 
Emancipation Proclamation, African 
Americans would suffer the cruel oppres- 
sion of racial discrimination and segrega- 
tion for another century until they took 


their destiny imto their own hands, and 
formed a freedom movement that would 


overcome staggering odds to topple the 
system of segregation. I still consider the 
civil rights movement of the 1950s and 
1960s to be the bravest and most beautiful 
movement in our nation’s history. 

But the blues blossomed into a beauti- 
ful art form decades earlier in our history, 
back in the 1920s and 1930s, while segre- 
gation was still fully in effect. This music, 
which was to become one of the most 
important and lasting American art forms, 
was born in the midst of racism and 
poverty, and flourished despite the vio- 
lence of night riders, lynchings, terribly 
inadequate schools, wretched health care, 
and the exploitative conditions faced by 
sharecroppers picking cotton or driving 
tractors for such low wages that their debt 
only grew larger, year after year. 

It is a testament to the human spirit that 
the breathtaking beauty of the blues and 
the heroic courage of the civil rights 
movement were both able to arise out of 
the worst conditions of deprivation and 
hardship. Both movements gave this 
nation so much it is almost beyond belief. 

Paul McCartney’s song “Blackbird,” 
from the Beatles White Album, captures 
how this beauty was born in the dark 
night of the soul: 

“Blackbird singing in the dead of night 
Take these broken wings and learn to fly. 
All your life, you were only waiting 
for this moment to arise.” 

A photograph taken by Son House’s 
manager, Dick Waterman, captures some- 
thing essential about the meaning of blues 
music in America for me. After his “redis- 
covery” in the 1960s, Son House was 
photographed standing next to the Liberty 
Bell in Philadelphia. But the bell designed 
to ring out in freedom is cracked. The 
blues were not born in a free land for 
African-Americans. A tragic crack ran 
through it from the beginning. 
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A portrait of B.B. King painted on a building in Leland, Miss. 
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BLINDNESS AND THE BLUES 


As we continue driving north on the 
Mississippi Blues Trail, McCartney is still 
singing a song of profound meaning: 

“Blackbird singing in the dead of night, 
Take these sunken eyes and learn to see. 
All your life, you were only waiting 
for this moment to be free.” 

On top of economic hardships and 
racial discrimination, so many great blues 
singers suffered terrible illnesses, prema- 
ture deaths, and disability and blindness, 
either from birth, accident, or disease. 

As unfair and miserly as disability ben- 
efits are today, imagine being blind in 
Mississippi or Alabama 70 years ago. 
Except for the kindness of families who 
often were very poor themselves and 
barely able to survive, what help was 
available for a Black child or adult afflict- 
ed with blindness? 

Yet despite these overwhelming obsta- 
cles, some of the very finest blues musi- 
cians of all time were blind. These musi- 
cians faced life with what McCartney 
called “sunken eyes” and yet went on 
“singing in the dead of night,” waiting for 
their “moment to be free.” 

We’re not talking about also-rans who 
overcame blindness to create decent but 
unexceptional music. We’re talking about 
legendary blues geniuses and masters. In 
Blues Guitar Heroes, a 2010 English pub- 
lication, Eric Clapton was asked what 
advice he had for today’s aspiring musi- 
cians. He said, “Listen to the past.” 

Clapton explained that most people 
remain unaware of where the blues came 
from, and said that people today should 
“go back and listen to Robert Johnson, 
Blind Blake, Blind Boy Fuller, Blind 
Willie Johnson and Blind Willie McTell.” 

Stunningly, Robert Johnson was the 
only blues master on Clapton’s list who 
was not blind. And his list didn’t even 
include Blind Lemon Jefferson, one of the 
very first blues pioneers and an incredibly 
gifted guitarist; nor Blind Rev. Gary 
Davis, the impassioned, gruff-voiced 
singer and virtuoso guitarist who inspired 
sO many musicians in the 1960s; nor 
Sleepy John Estes, an exceptionally fine 
blues vocalist who lost the vision in his 
right eye as a boy and became completely 
blind in both eyes when he was middle- 
aged; nor Sonny Terry, the sightless har- 
monica player who performed with 
Brownie McGhee; nor Ray Charles, the 
greatest blues/soul/gospel singer of his 
generation. 

The birth of such beauty out of such 
tremendous suffering is the same thing we 
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saw happen again and again in the civil 
rights movement. The human spirit 
arrives at the crossroads and, instead of 
going down the roadway to despair, musi- 
cians found another path, where suffering 
is transmuted into joy. 


HIGHWAY 61 BLUES MUSEUM 


We finally reach Leland, Mississippi, 
at sundown on our first day on the road. 
Leland is a small town located on the 
crossroads of Highway 61 and Highway 
82. When we arrive, the Highway 61 
Blues Museum is closed, and we’re down- 
cast to find that we have missed out at our 
first stop on the Blues Trail. We realize 


we might never make it back to see this 
museum. 
But we see a sign on the museum door 


with a phone number, so we dial it and 
we’re overjoyed when Billy Johnson, the 
incredibly friendly curator of the Highway 
61 Blues Museum, tells us he’ll drive 
right down to give us a private tour. 

Ellen and I found that level of friend- 
ship and hospitality virtually everywhere 
we went in Mississippi. Friends in 
Oakland, black and white alike, had 
warned us that this trip might be danger- 
ous, but time and again, the warmth and 
decency of the people we met in 
Mississippi — black and white alike — 
were wonderful to experience. 

As we waited for Johnson to arrive, we 
went to look at the four large blues murals 
on the walls of nearby buildings that 
honor local blues musicians. Many home- 
town heroes hail from the Leland area, 
and on the murals, these local blues leg- 
ends never left, and they never died. They 
are enshrined just as they were in their 
glory days, larger than life, still playing 
and singing their hearts out. 

Only a half-block from the museum, a 
building-sized mural portrays local legends 
who became international stars, including 
Johnny and Edgar Winter, renowned blues 
singer and guitarist Little Milton, Jimmy 
Reed, and James “Son” Thomas. 

Johnny Winter, the long-haired, albino 
bluesman who is one of the most sensa- 
tional guitarists of our era, and who 
earned an honored place in blues history 
by producing and playing on Muddy 
Waters’ Grammy-winning comeback 
albums, is one of the only white musi- 
cians in the Blues Hall of Fame. 

Winter grew up in Texas, but he was 
born in Leland, Miss., and his family has 
deep roots in this small town. His father 
was the mayor of Leland. In addition to 
being depicted on the mural, Winter’s 
musical journey is also profiled on a State 
Blues Marker a block from the museum. 
Winter composed “Leland Mississippi 


= : 


The Delta Blues Museum in Clarksdale, Mississippi. 


Blues” on his self-titled first album for 
Columbia back in 1969. He sang: 
“I’m going to Leland, Mississippi, mama 
You all know that’s where I come from 
Right down on the Delta, man.” 

Now Winter is always “right down on 
the Delta, man” — profiled on the blues 
marker, displayed on the mural, enshrined 
in a special exhibit in the museum. : 

When Museum Curator Billy Johnson 
arrives, we realize he has uncomplaining- 
ly interrupted his supper to generously 
give two strangers a private tour. When he 
finds out how excited we are to see the 
museum, he refuses to let us pay the nor- 
mal admission. 

Johnson is warm, friendly, fiercely 
loyal to his Mississippi roots, and dedicat- 
ed to keeping the spirit of blues music 
alive in Leland. He has been a mainstay 
behind the creation of the blues murals, 
and operates his museum as a labor of 
love run almost entirely by volunteers. 

Johnson is highly knowledgeable about 
every blues musician I ask about, and his 
great love for the music overlaps with his 
love for his home state as he tells us the 
remarkable truth that literally hundreds of 
internationally famous musicians come 
from Mississippi. 

So who is his personal favorite, I ask. 
Without hesitation, Johnson answers, 
“Jimmy Reed,” and shows us his well- 
designed museum display of Reed. 

Reed was born on a plantation near 
Dunleith, Miss., and grew into an influen- 
tial singer and guitarist who racked up an 
amazing number of hits on the pop charts 
— far more hits than blues legends like 
Muddy Waters or Elmore James. His songs 
include “Bright Lights, Big City,’ Honest I 
Do,” “Big Boss Man” and many others. 

Yet even as his songs shot up the 
charts, Reed’s life fell apart. He plunged 
into out-of-control alcoholism and uncon- 


B.B. King’s Blues Club on Beale Street in Memphis, Tennessee. 
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trollable epileptic seizures, The blues 
seemed to reach out and claim this man. 
His record company went out of business, 
and he released one last single, a song” 
with the tragically ironic title, “Don’t 
Think I’m Through.” 

His downfall from epilepsy, alco- 
holism and hardship ended in one of the 
terribly hard deaths that seem to haunt the 
blues. Reed died on August 29, 1976. 

But in Leland, Miss., Jimmy Reed still 
lives on in the Highway 61 Blues 
Museum and his larger-than-life mural 
image still plays the blues in living color. 
One of the large outdoor murals is devot- 
ed exclusively to Jimmy Reed. 

A nearby mural is devoted to B.B. 
King from nearby Indianola, and spans 
five decades of King’s amazing career. 


B.B. KING PLAYS FOR OBAMA 

After lovingly looking at every exhibit 
in Johnson’s fine museum, it was time to 
leave Leland and head east on Highway 
82 to Indianola, Miss., the home of one of 
my all-time heroes, B. B. King. 

Less than a month before we visited 
the Mississippi Blues Trail, B.B. King 
played a blues concert with several other 
musicians at the White House for 
President Obama, a concert broadcast on 
PBS in honor of Black History Month. 

“This music speaks to something uni- 
versal,” Obama said at the concert. “No 
one goes through life without both joy and 
pain, triumph and sorrow. The blues gets 
all of that, sometimes with just one lyric 
or one note. “ 

That is certainly true of King’s brilliant 
playing. King is now 86, but he still is 
performing hundreds of concerts a year. 
For Obama, he played “Let the Good 
Times Roll,” and his exquisitely haunting 
signature hit, “The Thrill is Gone.” 
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Mississippi places these State Blues Markers to honor the music. . 
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B.B. King has won nearly every award a 
poor sharecropper from Indianola, Miss., 
could ever have dreamed of earning. He’s 
been awarded the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom, the National Medal of Arts, the 
Grammy Lifetime Achievement Award and 
the Kennedy Center Honors award. He’s 
received an amazing 15 Grammy awards 
over the years, and was elected to both the 
Blues Hall of Fame, and the Rock & Roll 
Hall of Fame. In 2010, in a special issue of 
an English publication, Blues Guitar 
Heroes, King was chosen as the finest blues 
guitarist in history, “the true living embodi- 
ment of electric blues.” 
=... ‘OnE KIND Favor’ 

~ As we drove to Indianola, Ellen and I 
listened to “One Kind Favor,’ a record of 
exquisite beauty that King released in 
2008 at the age of 83. “One Kind Favor” 
is a glorious return to his roots in the pure 
blues, and he covers songs by the most 
deeply authentic blues masters, including 
the Mississippi Sheiks, T-Bone Walker, 
Howlin’ Wolf, John Lee Hooker and 
Lonnie Johnson. 

Despite all these incredible songs, on 
the drive to Indianola, we played only one 
song over and over and over — “See That 
My Grave Is Kept Clean,” a song written 
by one of the very first bluesmen of all, 
the legendary Blind Lemon Jefferson. 

King’s voice and guitar on “See That 
My Grave Is Kept Clean” are exceptional- 
ly moving. He sounds like an interfused 
mix of growling bluesman and inspira- 
tional gospel singer. His amazing vocal 
performance can only come from the 
heart and soul of one who sees and feels, 
all too clearly, the shadows of looming 
death. 

I hesitate to quote from this song 
because the lyrics are very dark. But 
King’s music gives us a fundamental truth 
about the human condition. While other 
forms of music may focus almost solely 
on love, romance and good times, blues 
musicians have always tried to express the 
whole truth, the whole range of humani- 
ty’s emotional experiences — not only 
joy and love, but also the heartbreak and 
anguish of the human soul. 

B.B. King is gentle and modest, friend- 
ly and open almost to a fault, even after 
he has signed his 300th autograph of the 
evening. His music conveys such a sense 
of joy and gladness that it leaves you 
happy even when he is singing from the 
deepest, darkest corner of the soul. But 
King began life working as a sharecrop- 
per, and he truly has paid his dues. So he 
can sing from a. deep, dark-blue dimen- 
sion of the soul with revelatory force — 


the dimension of heartache and loss. 
MANY KINDS OF HEARTACHE 


Heartache doesn’t just come when a 
love affair has ended in sorrow, or when 
someone wakes up feeling bad, or they’re 
broke and the wolf is at the door. The 
blues can also come from a deeper source 
of sorrow. None of us get out of this 
world alive, as the great Hank Williams 
sang on his very last song before his own 
untimely death. 

In a state like Mississippi, hard lives, 
poor pay and inadequate health care ended 
all too often in sickness and early death. 
The great blues singers didn’t shy away 
from these unmentionable topics. 


So as we drive to Indianola, we play 
“See That My Grave Is Kept Clean” over 
and over and over. ' 


- “Did you ever hear the church bell tone? 
Did you ever hear a church bell tone? 
Then you know that the poor boy’s 
dead and gone.” 

King sings these stark words with 
haunting fervor and intensity. His voice is 
powerfully expressive and utterly beauti- 
ful. This song absolutely knocks me out 
every time I hear it. 

It’s not just because King is singing a 
sorrowful truth we all must face. Rather, 
hearing this song somehow makes me feel 
all the joy and sorrow of being alive. I 
admire King for singing this truth right 
out of the depth of his heart and soul. It 
seems crazy to say, but each and every 
time I hear B.B. King sing this song, I feel 
so happy, so exhilarated, so inspired. 

By now in his career, almost everyone 
realizes what a great and hugely influen- 
tial guitarist B.B. King is. But what a 
singer this man is. I am astonished that an 
83-year-old veteran of a life lived at 
breakneck pace could sing a song this 
powerfully, this evocatively. 

As we enter Indianola, a small town of 
about 10,000 people where King spent the 
greater part of his youth, “See That My 
Grave Is Kept Clean” is playing for the 
seventh time in a row: 

“Well, my heart stopped beating 

And my hands are cold. 

Well, my heart stopped beating 

And my hands are cold. 

I believe just what the Bible told.” 

How in the world can a song so 
drenched in deep-blue reflections on mor- 
tality make me so happy? With this unfor- 
gettable meditation on the final chapter of 
the singer’s earthly life ringing in our 
ears, Ellen and I visited the street corner 
that honors the very beginning of King’s 
life as a musician. 

The teenaged B.B. King first began 
performing gospel and blues songs in 
public on the corner of Church Street and 


Presley Family memori 
Second in Indianola. In 1986, King 
pressed his footprints and handprints into 
the same patch of sidewalk where he once 
played as an unknown street musician. 
The street corner also was memorialized 


with a State Blues Marker and a large por- 
trait of the young King on the wall. 
Next, we walked one block away to 


see a huge, colorful painting of B.B. King 
on the wall of a building. Finally, unable 
to contain our excitement any longer, we 
walked to one of the key sites of our pil- 
grimage, the B.B. King Museum, which 
opened in September 2008. 

Just as King is one of my very favorite 
musicians, his namesake museum is one 
of the finest museums I have ever seen. 
The B.B. King Museum stands at the site 
of the 1910 cotton gin where King once 
worked, and it is strikingly attractive. 

The museum utilizes multi-media dis- 
plays to brilliant advantage, but, most 
importantly, it is perhaps the best single 
place in Mississippi to discover how the 
beauty of the blues emerged from the 
poverty and grinding hardships of life in 
rural Mississippi. 

The museum does a wondrous job of 
using multimedia exhibits to show the 
progression of B.B. King’s career through 
the years, and to show the presidents and 
Popes he has performed for, and the stag- 
gering number of blues musicians and 
rock musicians he has directly inspired. 
You can listen not only to many of King’s 
own songs but also to the music of dozens 
of his musical descendants — the rock 
and blues musicians he inspired. 

It is an extremely well-thought-out 
museum and conveys the joy of the blues 
in a brilliant display of storytelling, short 
films, vintage memorabilia, and wall- 
sized photographic displays that take you 
on King’s odyssey from the Mississippi 
farmlands to the sophisticated night clubs 
on Beale Street in Memphis. 

I fell into a state of awe and inspiration 
the moment I entered the first stop on the 
museum tour and watched a short film of 
King’s life. As the film begins, B.B. King, 
now one of the biggest musical superstars 
in the world, visits the Mississippi Delta 
cotton. fields where he was born. 
Although King has reached a peak of 


Terry Messman photo 


international acclaim, he still returns to 
the small town of Indianola every June to 
play a free blues concert. 


‘DEPRESSED BY THE OPPRESSION’ 


Even though he expresses affection for 
his Indianola roots, B.B. King’s journey 
into the blues was rooted in poverty, long 
hours of backbreaking toil in the cotton 
fields and a segregation system aimed at 
breaking people’s spirits. 

Rev. David Matthews, a Baptist minis- 
ter in Indianola, says on the film, “The 
blues were born and: not written, because 
in those days it was oppression and you 
were depressed by the oppression. Black 
folks had no rights. It was badder than 
bad. I was there. I know.” 

Yet, in King’s odyssey from Indianola 
to international icon, we once again see 
how beauty and hope and love flower 
forth from the fields of heartbreak, hard- 
ships, involuntary servitude and racism. 

Eric Clapton, one of King’s. many 
famous admirers and students, described 
the way music transmutes hardships into 
hope. “The principle of listening to the 
blues is, you get joy. It’s a music of hope | 
and triumph over adversity. That’s what 
B.B. King has shown us most of all.” 

Transforming sorrow and deprivation 
into joy and beauty sounds like a lovely 
idea, but the reality was that simply sur- 
viving was often a life-and-death struggle, 
given the economic exploitation faced by 
sharecroppers in Mississippi. 

The B.B. King Museum is rooted in 
the cotton fields of the Mississippi Delta, 
and its first set of exhibits and films por- 
tray the farmers and sharecroppers who 
worked long hours for low pay in a des- 
perate effort to survive. 

Riley B. King was born in 1925 in a 
small cabin on a cotton plantation between 
Indianola and Greenwood, Miss. In his 
2005 biography, B.B. King: There Is 
Always One More Time, David McGee 
writes, “Working in the fields for long 
hours, King learned about the economics 
of sharecropping, how the paltry wages 
paid for backbreaking work underwrote. the 
plantation owners’ opulent lifestyles, and 
perpetuated the sharecropper’s misery.” 
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A film in the museum illustrates this 
point by showing that no matter how hard 
sharecroppers labored, they faced high 
interest rates and frequent trickery that left 
them in debt that grew year after year. 

‘FROM CAN TO CAN’T’ 

Rev. David Matthews, an African- 
American Baptist minister in Indianola, 
described how this economic captivity 
ensnared the poor farmers, no matter how 
many hours they worked. Sharecroppers 
worked in the cotton fields “from can to 
can’t” every day, meaning they began 
work as soon as they can see daylight, and 
worked until they can’t see at night. 

All those hours of work were to no 
avail if the economic system was rigged 
against sharecroppers so as to keep them 


from ever getting out of debt. Rev. | 


Matthews said, “They got you on the 
price of the groceries. They got you on the 
grade of the cotton you sold. They got you 
at every corner.” 

At age 12, King saved money from his 
$15 monthly wage on the farm to buy a 
used acoustic guitar. The guitar gave him 
a first glimmer of a new life — an escape 
from the trap of never-ending work for 
ever-growing debt. 

The film and exhibits not only display 
the economic hardships he faced, but also 
the oppressive system of segregation he 
endured. King had white friends in 
Mississippi and worked for a white 
farmer, Flake Cartledge, a “fair and liber- 
al” man who treated him humanely and 
with much respect. Still, throughout his 
youth, the state of Mississippi was ruled 
by a cruel form of racial discrimination. 

In the film showing King’s homecom- 
ing to Indianola, a white former governor 
of Mississippi states bluntly that the state 
had “allowed itself to be overcome by an 
evil system of segregation.” The fact that 
a former Mississippi governor condemned 
that system so forthrightly is one indica- 
tion of how the South has changed. 

In a major public address in 2004, 
William Winter, the Democratic governor 
of Mississippi from 1980-1984, publicly 
thanked the civil rights movement for 
helping to reform the South. Gov. Winter 
said, “Impressive advances have been 
made in race relations since the tumul- 
tuous 1960s when the South was freed 
from the burden of defending the indefen- 
sible system of racial segregation. For 
that, we Southerners, and especially we 
white Southerners, owe a huge debt to 
valiant civil rights leaders like Martin 
Luther King and John Lewis and Medgar 
Evers and so many others.” 

Winter added, “All of us were prison- 
ers of a system that enslaved us all and 
that dictated how we lived our lives. It 
caused us all to live in fear and mistrust 
and ignorance of each other. The tragedy 
is that freeing ourselves of that bondage 
took so long and caused so much needless 
and useless suffering and violence.” 


MUSIC AS AN ESCAPE 


_ Music was a form of escape for many 
white and Black sharecroppers in the 
Delta — if not economic escape, at least 
spiritual or emotional escape. 

Rev. Matthews described music as a 
saving grace for King and many other 
plantation workers, “A pacification for 
black folks was singing the blues and 
singing spirituals so they wouldn’t drift 
into nothingness.” 

Music enabled King to leave an anony- 


. Mous. life toiling. on the Delta plantations 


and take his first steps: into worldwide 


fame when he traveled to Memphis, a 
_thriving scene where the blues, soul, 


| country, and rock .‘n’; roll. were all. played 


Howlin’ Wolf, one of the greatest blues musicians of all time, on his Real Folk Blues 


CD. Sam Phillips famously said of Wolf, ‘‘This is where the soul of man never dies.” 


and mixed together and cross-fertilized. 

In his invaluable tour book, Blues 
Traveling: The Holy Sites of Delta Blues, 
author Steve Cheseborough explains what 


an important destination Beale Street was 


for people in King’s era. He writes, “For 
almost a century, Memphis’s Beale Street 
was the focal point not only of the 
Mississippi Delta, but of black America, 
eclipsing even Harlem in its crowds, 
excitement, and music.” 

King soon began recording in the 
famed Sun Studio in Memphis where 


country, rock and rockabilly greats ” 


including Elvis Presley, Johnny Cash, 
Jerry Lee Lewis, Roy Orbison, Charlie 
Rich and Carl Perkins were first recorded. 
In the early 1950s, Sun Studio began 
recording a dazzling list of future hall-of- 
fame blues musicians, including Howlin’ 
Wolf, Little Milton, Junior Parker, James 
Cotton — and B.B. King. 

In Memphis, the young Riley B. King 
was transformed into B.B. King. He 
began working at radio station WDIA as a 
singer and disc jockey, where he was 
nicknamed the Beale Street Blues Boy, 
later shortened to Blues Boy King, and 
finally to B.B. King. 

The final stages of the museum tour 
remain vivid in my memory. They show 
the worldwide stage that King ascended in 
his later years, playing with Eric Clapton 
and U2, being honored at the White 
House, and performing at the Vatican’s 
Christmas concert, where he presented the 
Pope with his famous guitar, “Lucille.” 

A crucial step in his growing fame 
came in the 1960s, when King first played 
for large audiences of white countercul- 
tural youth in San Francisco’s Fillmore 
West. Up until then, most of King’s audi- 
ences had been overwhelmingly African 
American. He was very confused that his 
manager had booked him to play at the 
Fillmore before a huge audience of long- 
haired, white, young people. 

King recalled that he’d never played 
for that kind of people before, so he just 
played the best blues he knew how. When 
he finished, he received rapturous 
applause and standing ovations that went 
on and on. He was shocked and moved to 
tears of joy. So, he played encore after 
encore, and the wild applause and adora- 
tion of his newfound white fans stunned 
the veteran bluesman. 

The hours we spent in the B.B. King 
Museum were so exhilarating, it was hard 
to move on, but it was almost dark, and 


~ we had to make it that night to Clarksdale, 


Miss., home of the Delta Blues Museum. 

We drove north on Highway 61 
through a dark, stormy night, and it began 
to rain heavily as we finally reached the 
crossroads leading into Clarksdale. 

Clarksdale is haunted by the spirits of 
the blues masters of the past. The great 
Son House learned to play guitar in 
Clarksdale, and Muddy Waters found last- 
ing inspiration by listening and learning 
as House played the blues at a Clarksdale- 
area juke joint. Junior Parker and Ike 
Turner also played here. John Lee Hooker 
was a native of Clarksdale until he left 
home at the age of 14 and went to Detroit 
where he became one of the most widely 
recorded blues musicians of his time. 

REACHING THE CROSSROADS 

As we reach the intersection of 
Highway 61 and Highway 49, our spirits 
rise at the sight of giant blue guitars on 
top of a large light pole and a highway 
sign that says, “The Crossroads.” Signs 
for Highways 61 and 49 are perched atop 
the whole display. 

The blue guitars mounted on the 
Crossroads sign make up a well-known 
symbol of the Mississippi Blues Trail — 
it’s on the front cover of our Mississippi 
tour guidebook. Yet, in all likelihood, this 
is not the legendary crossroads that 
Robert Johnson sang about so eerily in 
“Cross Road Blues.” 

“IT went down to the crossroad 
fell down on my knees 

Asked the Lord above, “Have mercy, now 
save poor Bob, if you please.” 

Even though the crossroads that Robert 
Johnson wrote about were very likely 
some lonely, deserted intersection out in 
the country, this crossroads at Clarksdale 
is the intersection of the legendary 
Highways 61 and 49 which so many blues 
musicians sang about. 

In Blues Traveling, Cheseborough 
writes: “This Crossroads is important for 
what it is: the intersection of the two main 
blues highways, the roads on which 
countless blues singers and other Delta 
folks walked or rode as they sought work, 
migrated north, or just rambled.” 

On the drive into Clarksdale, we listen 
to Robert Johnson’s high, haunting voice 
on his original version of “Cross Road 
Blues,” followed by Eric Clapton’s light- 
ning-fast guitar runs on Cream’s version 
of “Crossroads” on their “Wheels of Fire” 
album. Johnson’s powerful lyrics have 
made the myths live on, whether it’s the 
legend of a lonely bluesman sinking down 
on his knees in a desolate area, or selling 


his very soul for guitar mastery. 
“Standing at the crossroad, baby, 
rising sun going down 
I believe to my soul, now 
Poor Bob is sinkin’ down.” 


Muppy WATERS AT THE CROSSROADS 


Perhaps the single most influential 
bluesman in the world found his own 
crossroads in Clarksdale. Muddy Waters 
had lived in a tumbledown cabin on 
Stovall Plantation, a few miles outside of 
Clarksdale, for 25 years, picking cotton 
and driving a tractor for 22 and one-half 
cents per hour. 

Waters lived with his grandmother in 
the small, wooden cabin on this plantation 
from the time he was three years old, until 
he quit his job and left Clarksdale after 
having a dispute with the plantation man- 
ager over his poverty wages. 

In 1943, when he was 28, Waters went 
to the Clarksdale Station and boarded a 
train for Chicago, setting off on what has 
now become a nearly mythical journey for 
the blues. In a few short years, Waters 
assembled an outstanding band that began 
transforming the Delta blues into the 
modern electric blues, the music that 
would be heard all around the world. 

Waters began recording a series of leg- 
endary blues recordings for Chess 
Records in Chicago, with himself and 
Jimmy Rogers on guitar, Otis Spann on 
piano, Willy Dixon on bass, and one of 
the most phenomenal blues players of all 
time, Little Walter, on harmonica. 

In a few short years, the electric blues 
perfected by Muddy Waters, and also by 
Howlin’ Wolf, Sonny Boy Williamson 
and Little Walter would travel across the 
Atlantic Ocean to England and inspire a 
new generation of rock musicians. 

“The blues had a baby, and they named 
it rock and roll,” is how Muddy sang of the 
foundational role the blues played in jump- 
starting the British Invasion. 

DELTA BLUES MUSEUM 

As we drive up to the Delta Blues 
Museum, we pass the old Clarksdale 
Station, built in 1926, the very railroad 
station where Muddy Waters bought that 
ticket of destiny to Chicago in 1943. 

The Delta Blues Museum is located at 
“1 Blues Alley” in the old Freight Depot, a 
brick building constructed in 1918. It hosts 
many wonderful displays that help to pierce 
the veil of history and take us back in time 
to the forgotten street corners and 
Mississippi juke joints where both famous 
and obscure musicians played for decades, 
as the Delta Blues slowly evolved. 

The small cabin that was Muddy 
Waters’ home on Stovall Plantation was 
taken down, moved and reassembled. 
Now it is on display inside the Delta 
Blues Museum. Ellen and I make a bee- 
line for the rough-hewn home built from 
axe-cut planks, and soon we are sitting in 
the cabin and watching a movie of his life. 

It is a truly moving experience to sit in 
this roughly built little cabin, and watch 
Muddy Waters leading his legendary 
blues band on a tour through Europe, 
playing classic songs like “I Can’t Be 
Satisfied,” “Rollin’ Stone,” Louisiana 
Blues,” “Trouble No More,” “Mannish 
Boy,” and “Rollin’ and Tumblin.’ 

It is awesome to realize we’re sitting in 
the very cabin where Muddy’s blues were 
first recorded back in 1941, when folk- 
lorist Alan Lomax recorded Waters for the 
Library of Congress. 

From these humble beginnings, Muddy 
then took the country-style Delta blues to 
Chicago, electrified the music so it could 
be heard in the noisy bars on Chicago’s 
South Side, and then took his legendary 
band to Europe, and electrified the world. 

The Rolling Stones took their name 
from the Muddy Waters song, and the 
Stones always championed his work, for 
which he was very grateful. So many of 
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the great British Invasion bands found 
their greatest inspiration in the blues 
music recorded by Muddy Waters and 
Howlin’ Wolf for Chess Records. 

When the Beatles first visited the 
United States, they told interviewers of 
their great admiration for Muddy Waters, 
and the Stones visited Chess Records in 
Chicago, the great shrine where the blues 
music they loved had originated. Many of 
the finest English rock groups — includ- 
ing the Stones, Cream, the Yardbirds, 
John Mayall’s Bluesbreakers, and the 
Animals — paid the highest tribute to U.S. 
blues musicians by recording their songs. 

At the end of our tour, we went to the 
museum’s gift shop and bought the CD 
entitled “Muddy Waters: The Complete 
Plantation Recordings,” the first recording 
of Muddy playing the Delta Blues, along 
with the interviews Lomax taped with him 
at the historic session. 

I’d wanted to have this CD for a long 
time, but I made myself wait until I could 
buy it at the Delta Blues Museum. I went 
back into Muddy’s cabin to open the CD 
booklet, and saw photos of the same cabin 
where I was sitting. Muddy played all the 
brilliant music in this recording on the 
porch of this cabin when he was still a 
sharecropper and tractor driver. 

One of the first songs he ever sang is 
on this CD, “I Be’s Troubled.” It’s nearly 
a perfect statement of the rambling ways 
of blues musicians, and describes how 
loneliness and a worried mind build up to 
a strong desire to escape. Muddy sang 
these lyrics in 1941, and listening to them 
now, we can almost feel the momentum 


building up so powerfully that Muddy 
would leave Mississippi for good only 


two years later. Muddy sings: 
“Well if I feel tomorrow, like I feel today 
I’m gonna pack my suitcase, 
And make my getaway. 
Lord I’m troubled, 
I’m all worried in mind 
And I’m never being satisfied, 
and I just can’t keep from crying.” 

Muddy learned to play the blues here 
in Clarksdale and his major inspiration 
was Son House, one of the key founders 
of the Delta Blues. Waters told Down 
Beat magazine, “He was my idol coming 
up in my young life, Son House was.” 

Son House was playing at the same 
place in Clarksdale for four weeks in a 
row, and Muddy was there every single 
night, listening to House’s incredibly 
powerful, soulful, roughly expressive 
voice and his slashing attacks on his bot- 
tleneck slide guitar. Waters said that when 
he first heard House playing, it was so 
overpowering and moving, that “I should 
have broke my bottleneck.” 

“I was there every night,’, Waters later 
told Down Beat. “You couldn’t get me out 
of that corner, listening to him and what 
he’s doing. Really, though, it was Son 
House who moved me to play. I was real- 
ly behind Son House all the way.” 

So Ellen and I visited the Son House 
exhibit in the Delta Blues Museum. It was 


an extraordinary experience — the spiritual 


peak of the entire trip for me — just to see 
so many photographs and other artifacts of 
Son House I’d never seen anywhere before, 
and to contemplate the life and music of 
perhaps the most deeply soulful of all the 
great Delta bluesmen,-in the very town 
where he played for Muddy Waters. 

The museum exhibit traces Son 
House’s nearly unbelievable journey 


through the.blues. Along, with his friends 


a House was the. father of the Delta Blues, © 
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Waters and Robert Johnson. His impas- 
sioned singing is one of the most intense 
experiences in the blues, and to many who 
witnessed House playing, he seemed like 
a man possessed. 


A TRANCELIKE POSSESSION 


Thrashing away on his National steel 
guitar, House would launch himself into 
the blues with an intensity that seemed to 
put him in a state of trancelike possession, 
as if he were having a seizure — a musi- 
cal seizure that would, in later years, 
deeply move his listeners, whether in New 


York coffeehouses or European capitals. 
‘When he was a young man, Son House 
preached in Baptist churches, and for the 


rest of his life, he found himself torn 
between the emotional extremes of preach- 
ing in church or “preaching the blues,” as 
he called it. He turned away from his call- 
ing as a Baptist preacher, but often felt 
intense anguish over his choice to leave 
that calling to play the blues. 

The museum displays many of Dick 
Waterman’s wonderful photos of Son 
House following his “rediscovery” by 
blues scholars in the early 1960s. Back in 
the 1930s, Son House had made a few 
classic blues recordings for Paramount 
Records, and then was recorded by folk- 
lorist Alan Lomax in 1941-1942 for the 
Library of Congress. The museum even 
has on display the old, rusted sign from 
Clack’s Grocery, where Lomax recorded 
Son House on Sept. 3, 1941. 

After those few tantalizing recordings, 
Son House left the scene and seemed to 
fade away into oblivion. He recorded 
nothing further, and even set his guitar 
aside for decades. If anything, his disap- 
pearance into obscurity only made his leg- 
end all the more compelling. 

Then, in 1964, at the height of the folk 
revival, three young blues researchers, 
Dick Waterman, Nick Perls and Phil 
Spiro, discovered House living quietly in 
Rochester, New York, and convinced him 
to take up the blues he had laid aside more 
than 20 years earlier. Waterman managed 
Son House for the rest of his life, getting 
him a recording contract with Columbia 
Records, and arranging appearances at the 
renowned Newport Folk Festival, the 
New York Folk Festival, Carnegie Hall, 
and the college and coffeehouse circuits. 
In 1967, House made greatly heralded 
concert appearances in Europe, as part of 
the American Folk Blues Festival. 

_Son House is very strong medicine, not 
for everyone, and definitely not a starting 
point for those just getting into the blues. 


_, But it is mesmerizing to listen to that 


Sonny Boy Williamson, one of the finest blues musicians, recorded for Chess Records. 


rasping, rough-hewn voice, so loud and 
soulful it could lift your spirits or wake 
the dead. It’s a paradox to say his music 
can lift your spirits, though, because he 
sang about the real, downhearted blues, 
the blues as felt by someone who knew 
sorrow and torment all too well. 

“Some people tell me 

the worried blues ain’t bad 

But it’s the worst old feeling, 

Lord, I ever had.” 

His music expressed all the loneliness 
of the human condition, the heartrending 


sense of loss. 
“Don’t a man feel bad 
when the Good Lord’s sun go down? 


He don’t have nobody 

to throw his arms around” 

House sang those words in “Walkin’ 
Blues.” But things grew dramatically 
worse for him one day when he stopped 
walking, laid out flat by strong drink. 

FROSTBITTEN AND BLUE 

One freezing night in January 1970, 
Son House walked home after a night 
drinking in a Rochester bar, according to 
a new biography of House by Daniel 
Beaumont entitled, Preachin’ The Blues: 
The Life and Times of Son House. 

He passed out and crumpled, uncon- 
scious, on the side of the road and lay 
unconscious in the snow all night until 
someone found him lying there and called 
for an ambulance. 

House was in the hospital for several 
days, and when he was released, his hands 
were so badly frostbitten that he missed 
out on the greatest career opportunity of 
his life. The famed British blues musician 
Eric Clapton loved Son House’s music 
and wanted him as the opening act for 
Clapton’s concert with Delaney and 
Bonnie at the Fillmore East. 

According to Beaumont’s biography, his 
manager had to turn down playing at the 
Clapton concert because House’s hands 
were too severely damaged. Beaumont 
writes that, as a result of this misfortune, 
“House missed what would have undoubt- 
edly been the biggest performance — and 


. payday — of his career, losing out on the 


ringing endorsement of Eric Clapton, an 
endorsement that would have sent legions 
of Clapton’s fans to the record stores in 
search of Son House’s recordings.” 

In his later years, Son House stopped 
performing, and he died in Detroit in 
1988. On his grave there is a picture of 


House holding his. National steel guitar, 
and this inscription: “The Father. of the. 
Blues.” On one side of his gravestone is a _.. 


istemendously haunting song, lyntc.that josie Sages Daltde Birthplace page 10 


says it all: 

“Go away Blues, go away, 

and leave poor me alone.” 

On the reverse side of House’s grave is 

_Dick Waterman’s description of House 

singing: “It was as if he went into a trance 
and somehow willed himself to another 
time and another place.” 

Waterman managed so many promi- 
nent blues stars, and heard so many oth- 


~ ers, but he would always say that House’s 


performances were the most majestic of 
all. Waterman believes House is at the 
very top of the Blues pantheon, and it is 
tremendously moving to read this tribute 
he had inscribed on his friend’s grave: 

“Other blues singers, great in their own 
way, would watch Son House sing the 
blues and just shake their heads. He was 
the benchmark of their artistry. He was the 
measuring stick by which blues singers are 
to be forever judged. On October 19, 1988, 
every blues singer in the world moved up 
one place in the rankings. There was a 
vacancy at the very top.” 

In the Delta Blues Museum gift shop, 
we bought Waterman’s beautifully illus- 
trated book Between Midnight and Day: 
The Last Unpublished Blues Archives. 
The book has highly evocative pho- 
tographs of the blues musicians Waterman 
has worked with, along with his personal 
memories. In 2000, Waterman was 
inducted into The Blues Hall of Fame for 
his fine work managing blues musicians. 


ABE’S AND ELVIS 


_ That night, we drove back to the 
Crossroads and ate dinner at Abe’s BBQ, 
a renowned barbecue restaurant that has 
been located at the Crossroads since 1937. 
The food was incredibly delicious, and 
among all the music-themed posters we 
saw a photo of Elvis Presley. 

When Ellen innocently asked if Elvis 
was supposed to have eaten there, she was 


quickly assured that Elvis enjoyed eating at 
Abe’s, and that led to several customers 


sharing their Elvis stories. I mentioned this 
earlier, but one of the best surprises on this 
trip was the warmth and friendliness of so 
many people we met in Mississippi. 

Even so, this night was really special. 
A banker and his schoolteacher wife, and 
two truckers who seemed to know more 
about Mississippi music than many of the 
museum guides we’d met, began regaling 
us with stories about Elvis. I could have 
listened all night long, and we almost did. 

These Mississippians were very knowl- 
edgeable about the blues, rock, gospel, 
country and soul music. As they talked 
about the different kinds of music that are 
enshrined in Clarksdale and up north in 
Memphis, I reflected on what a melting 
pot for music the South really is. 

All these kinds of music and diverse 
musicians influenced and inspired and 
taught one another, and the South mixed 
all these different ingredients into bril- 
liantly inventive new combinations. 

When we told our fellow diners that 
we were driving into Memphis right after 
dinner, we were told with great enthusi- 
asm to check out the Stax Soul Museum, 
the Memphis Rock and Soul Museum, the 
legendary Sun Studio — and Graceland. 

At that point, Graceland was not even on 
our schedule. I wanted to see the Stax soul 
museum and hear music at the B.B. King 
Club in Memphis. But I soon discovered 
how much Elvis is revered in Memphis. 

With great passion, sincerity and knowl- 
edge, the truck drivers, and the banker and 
his wife, described Elvis Presley’s music, 
his life, his generosity to charities, the -gold 
records lining two long corridors in his 
home at Graceland. They described 
Presley’s musical versatility, not just in 
jumpstarting rock and roll, but also his love 
of singing the blues,-ballads, country and 
especially} gospel: I-was told ‘that Elvis had 
as many gold récords ‘for Gospel record- 
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ings as for rock and roll at Graceland and 
that I must go see them. 

So Ellen and I listed all the museums 
and blues clubs we wanted to see in 
Memphis, and we asked the diners at 
Abe’s what we should see: “GRACE- 
LAND!!” was the unanimous answer. 

After a few hours of driving, we got into 
Memphis a little before midnight, feeling a 
bit downcast because we’d have to wait 
until morning to see anything. Wrong! 
Beale Street was still jumping, and in the 
next three hours, we bought Blues CDs and 
T-shirts at the B.B. King store on Beale 
Street, and then went next door into B.B. 
King’s, a restaurant, bar and blues club that 
is a monument to how much lasting impact 
his music has in Memphis. 


THE MEMPHIS BLUES MASTERS 


Then we went across Beale Street to 
the Blues Hall Juke Joint and spent the 
next two hours entranced by the high-spir- 
ited blues of The Memphis Blues Masters. 
It was nearly a perfect place to hear live 
blues, in this overcrowded club whose 
walls vibrated as the thunderous guitars, 
keyboards, drums and saxophone wailed 
out glorious renditions of “Soul 


- Serenade” and “Down Home Blues.” 


The Blues Masters play on Beale 
Street all the time, and they locked into 
superb, tight rhythms, and then, one by 
one, each of the Blues Masters stepped 
forward to take solos. The lead guitarist 
killed me, a big, overweight guy dressed 
in way, way casual attire, and looking and 
acting even more casual than his clothes. 
He strides nonchalantly up to the mike, so 
laidback he’s the opposite of charismatic, 
and then just lets loose with lightning- 
fast, explosive guitar runs that had the 
entire bar breaking into applause. 

Then their small, very thin saxophonist, 
a very young African-American man 
dressed in a vest, very neat clothes, and 
eyeglasses, looking like an honor student 
instead of a bluesman, starts walking all 
thorough the bar, playing the most slinky, 
sensuous, sax solos imaginable, stopping 
and swaying and playing right up against 
several of the bar patrons, to their delight. 

That did it for me. I went up while they 
were playing and bought their self-titled 
CD, “Memphis Blues Masters,” and as I 
walked back to my chair the lead vocalist 
thanked me, and then absolutely made 
this whole trip down the blues trail a thing 
of glory and wonder for me by perform- 
ing an exquisite rendition of Otis 
Redding’s “Sitting on the Dock of the 
Bay.” Dock of the Bay has always been 
my number-one anthem, the song of my 
soul, along with the Beatles, “Strawberry 
Fields Forever.” 

I couldn’t have been happier at that 
moment, but then the lead singer sang 
Redding’s song so powerfully it made my 
joy all the greater. 

Otis’s immortal song was his last hit 
single, released just after his death at a 
terribly young age in a plane crash, and 
his lyrics have always been a vital part of 
my philosophy of life. 

Otis sings about leaving his home in 
Georgia to come all the way to the San 
Francisco Bay because he “had nothing to 
live for.” But even after traveling 2,000 
miles from home, he finds that, “nothin’s 
gonna come my way.” 

So now, the dock of the Bay is his only 
home. He’s homeless, and as he watches 
the tides roll away out into the vast dis- 
tance of the ocean, he sings a line as blue 
as the waters: “This loneliness won’t 
leave me alone.” I love that line, sing it 
again: “This loneliness won’t leave me 
alone.” 
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Then, strangely enough, in the middle 
of this lamentation and this loneliness, he 
finds his liberation. He realizes he may 
not fit in anywhere, ever, but in his stark 
loneliness, he discovers his own freedom 
to be truly himself. He can’t slave away 
for others, or conform to what others 
want, or fit into society, and that seems 
like a lonely kind of abandonment. 

Yet, Otis Redding’s song always 
brings me joy. The singer feels loneliness 
to the bottom of his soul, but when he 
realizes he doesn’t fit in anywhere, and 
never will, he understands he is complete- 
ly free to be himself, and no one can order 
him around. He is free to wander and day- 


dream and watch the tides roll away. 
“Looks like nothing’s gonna change. 
Everything still remains the same. 


I can’t do what ten people tell me to do. 
So I guess I’ll remain the same.” 

The last two lines always seem like a 
triumph. “I can’t do what ten people tell 
me to do, so I guess I’ll remain the same.” 
It’s all about the freedom of the individual 
soul, a hard-won freedom found in the 
middle of alienation and aloneness. 

To top off a perfect night on Beale 
Street, I opened the Memphis Blues 
Masters CD and found that it included 
“Sitting on the Dock of the Bay” on the 
list of songs! 

“WE ALL WILL BE RECEIVED IN 
GRACELAND’ 

When Ellen and IJ had first arrived in 
Memphis after 11 p.m., we’d already 
found that all the hotels and motels didn’t 
have any vacancies. We decided at the 
time just to enjoy ourselves anyway, but 
now it was 3 a.m., and that decision didn’t 
seem as brilliant as before. 

We ended up driving down anonymous 
streets and freeways in the dark, bleary- 
eyed from lack of sleep, no idea where we 
were, no motel in sight, in a city our 
friends at Abe’s BBQ in Clarksdale had 
warned us was “dangerous at night.” - 

Finally, we saw a motel that had a 
quote from John Lennon on its main sign: 
“Before Elvis, there was nothing.” That 
felt like an omen. So, we entered the 
motel’s office and found a lavish, adoring 
shrine to Elvis, adorned with his memo- 
rabilia. The motel had one vacant room, 
and as we sank into exhausted sleep, I 
wondered why a motel in the middle of 
nowhere would have an Elvis theme. 

When we woke up the next morning, 
we found out why. We had unknowingly 
ended up on Elvis Presley Boulevard, and, 
as unbelievable as it seemed, we were 
only one block away from Graceland! 

Paul Simon’s song had been echoing in 
my mind the whole trip, and now it really 
resounded: 


Johnny Winter (left), James Cotton and Muddy Waters played together many times. 


“I’ve reason to believe 

We all will be received in Graceland.” 

With this kind of providential sign, and 
the highest recommendation from the 
great people we’d met the night before at 
Abe’s in Clarksdale, we had to go pay our 
respects. 

I’d never even wanted to see 
Graceland, but I’m so glad we visited. 
Presley bought the pretty mansion with 
white columns in part because he’d 
promised his parents they could live there, 
and in part to find a protective space from 
the pressures of celebrity. 

It was nowhere near as lavish (let alone 
decadent) as I’d heard. To be sure, there 


were rooms with stained-glass peacocks 
and a baby grand piano, pool] tables and 
chandeliers, and the so-called “Jungle 


Room” with a small, indoor waterfall. By 
today’s garish standards for celebrity 
homes, Graceland is not that remarkable. 

But for music lovers, Graceland is 
something truly special. Videos about 
Presley’s musical accomplishments play 
on the tour, and there are displays show- 
ing his music awards. Graceland has an 
indefinable aura, a vibration, that makes 
one feel how historical and masterful 
Presley’s music was, how iconoclastic 
and vital. 

Presley was one of the greatest singers 
of his generation, and he found so many 
ways to creatively re-interpret and inter- 
mingle all the kinds of Southern music he 
had loved growing up. Presley’s genius 
was to create this innovative integration 
of Gospel music, country, rhythm-and- 
blues, rockabilly, and the blues, and blend 
them all into something new and moving 
and spectacular. 

When we toured the Memphis Rock 
and Soul museum later in the day, the 
exhibits there gave a very insightful look 
at how hard the poor white and black 
farmers and sharecroppers worked. It was 
the Depression and they were trapped in 
poverty, but these hardworking country 
people, black and white alike, played and 
mingled the blues, country music and 
gospel, and thereby brought to birth an 
incredibly creative musical legacy. 

How interesting that Jimmie Rodgers, 
the long-ago father of country music, and 
Elvis Presley, the incomparable vocalist 
who cross-fertilized the blues, country 
and gospel into a potent mixture called 
rock and roll, both came from Mississippi. 

Rodgers and Presley are two of the 
only white musicians who are respected 
and admired as blues singers by many 
blues musicians. Rodgers was born and 
raised in Meridian, Miss., and was a rail- 
road worker who became known as the 
“Mississippi Blue Yodeler.” Presley was 
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born into. a poor family in Tupelo, Miss. 

Once again on this trip, I felt amaze- 
ment in contemplating Mississippi’s 
musical contributions to this nation. 

While still back at Graceland, Ellen 
and I had walked down the long corridors 
filled on both sides with Elvis’s gold 
records and other musical awards. We 
were both hushed and somewhat in awe in 
this corridor that felt like a sacred shrine 
to the music that had changed our lives. 

It was unexpectedly moving to see the 
gold records for “Jailhouse Rock,” 
“Heartbreak Hotel,” and “Don’t Be 
Cruel,” and it was nothing short of over- 
whelming to see the gold records stretch 
out so far ahead. The truck driver in 
Clarksdale the night before was right: 
Elvis had as long a line of awards for 
Gospel music as he did for Rock and Roll. 

I’d heard Elvis sing Gospel before, of 
course, but I found it very powerful to see 
how many Gospel awards he had, and to 
realize that he’d begun recording Gospel 
at a very early stage in his career. And he 
continued loving this music his entire life. 

Seeing all his Gospel records somehow 
prepared me to go outside and see the 
Meditation Garden where Elvis, his par- 
ents and grandmother are buried. A 
memorial flame shines brightly, and these 
words are inscribed nearby: “May This 
Flame reflect our never-ending respect 
and love for you. May it serve as a con- 
stant reminder to each of us of your eter- 
nal presence.” 

I don’t want to get all supernatural and 
eerie about this, but I swear you can feel 
Elvis Presley’s spirit here. It moved me 
very profoundly, in a way I never would 
have expected. Maybe it’s because this 
Southern boy, this hometown hero, is 
loved so deeply by so many people in 
Memphis and Mississippi. Maybe all that 
love and adoration makes it feel as though 
Presley’s spirit is here in the air somehow. 

Maybe, I thought, Elvis’s music made 
such a big impact on so many people, that 
he’s now the patron saint of Memphis or 
something. I know that sounds so strange, 
and I never expected to feel that, but 
Graceland did something for me. 

The minute we concluded the tour, I 
almost ran to the gift store. I knew what I 


' wanted. A box set of every Gospel song 


Presley recorded in his life has been 
newly remastered, so I bought that four- 
CD compilation, entitled “I Believe: The 
Gospel Masters.” 
It is absolutely extraordinary. I’d heard 
a few of his Gospel records before, but it 
is amazing to really explore this box set 
and hear how brilliant a Gospel singer 
Elvis truly is. A 
I’}ll always treasure his superlative, 
sensitive, heartfelt spirituals. And I’1l 
always believe. That’s the title of the first 
song on this beautiful set of music: 
“I believe for every drop of rain that falls 
A flower grows. 
I believe that somewhere 
in the darkest night, 
A candle glows. 
I believe for everyone who goes astray, 
someone will come to show the way.” 
I'll always believe. And I have reason 
to believe we all will be received in 
Graceland. 


A PORTRAIT OF AMERICA IN BLACK, 
WHITE AND BLUE 


Looking back at our revelatory experi- 
ences on the Mississippi Blues Trail, I 
feel such gratitude for the blues musicians 
who brought so much beauty into a coun- 
try that too often treated them as second- 
class citizens. 

Right after our trip through 
Mississippi, Ellen and I also attended a 
retreat on Gandhian nonviolence given by 
Narayan Desai, hosted by nonviolent 
activists Jim and Shelley Douglass in 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
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And after the three-day Gandhi retreat, 
we toured the Birmingham Civil Rights 
Museum, and visited the 16th Street 
Baptist Church in Birmingham where the 
four young women were killed in a racist 
bombing attack. We then visited the 
Montgomery memorial to 40 martyrs of 
the civil rights movement that has been 
created by the Southern Poverty Law 
Center, and we had a private tour of 
Martin Luther King’s Dexter Avenue 
Baptist Church, where the Montgomery 
bus boycott was planned. Next month in 
Street Spirit, I will report on that visit. 

All I will say right now is that the mar- 
tyrs of the civil rights movement were on 
our minds just as much as the masters of 
blues music. The stories of the martyrs 
and the musicians cast a great deal of light 
on each other. 

You cannot listen to blues music for 
long before you are confronted by the ter- 
rible and tragic history of racism, slavery, 
segregation and discrimination in 
America. You don’t often confront those 
issues in blues songs, because blues musi- 
cians don’t sing of these issues that often. 
Even though most documentary films on 
the blues begin with the cruel reality of 
the slave system, it comes up only very 
rarely in the songs. 

But when you honestly reflect about 
this glorious legacy of soul-stirring music 
created on plantations where some of the 
poorest, most oppressed people led lives 
marked by involuntary servitude and 
racial discrimination, it becomes impossi- 
ble not to feel sick at heart. 

When you first enter the B.B. King 
Museum in Indianola, you see exhibits of 
the sharecroppers’ hard lives in the cotton 
fields, and your heart sinks just thinking 
of so many lives damaged and distorted 
by poor schools, inadequate health care, 
shabby housing, and an unjust economic 
system rigged against the poor. 

It’s hard to confront the fact that your 
favorite musicians — and their families, 


and their friends, and hundreds of thou- - 


sands of people now lost to history — 
grew up suffering under this unfair and 
inhumane system. 

Above all, when you realize how truly 
brilliant this music is, and how profound- 
ly it shaped the music of the world, it 
becomes impossible not to feel deeply 
ashamed that the music of the great blues 
masters wasn’t more widely respected in 
their native land. It is a disgrace that the 
blues is loved so deeply elsewhere, and 
ignored so thoroughly in its homeland. 

When Sonny Boy Williamson and 
Howlin’ Wolf and Muddy Waters and Son 
House toured Europe on the annual 
American Folk Blues Festivals in the 
1960s, they received the highest respect and 
reverence from adoring audiences through- 
out Europe. And the greatest musicians of 
the British Invasion unfailingly cited these 
American blues musicians as their heroes, 
their highest source of inspiration, their 
favorite musicians of all. 

The Rolling Stones refused to play on 
the television program Shindig unless 
their idol, Howlin’ Wolf also played. The 
Stones were at the height of their interna- 
tional fame, so their wish was granted. 
The five members of the Rolling Stones 
sat almost worshipfully at Howin’ Wolf’s 
feet when he sang, and Wolf was always 
grateful to the Stones for that. But that 
was the first and only time Howlin’ Wolf 
ever performed on American television. 

And yet, Howlin’ Wolf was one of the 
most amazing blues musicians of our 
time. He had a wildly original vocal style, 
an exceptionally hard-rocking band, and a 
bunch of outstanding songs. When Sam 
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Phillips, head of the legendary Sun 
Studio, heard Howlin’ Wolf sing for the 
very first time, he knew he was the single 
most brilliant vocalist he had ever heard. 


‘THE SOUL OF MAN NEVER DIES’ 


Sam Philips famously said about 
Wolf’s music: “This is for me. This is 
where the soul of man never dies.” 
Phillips consistently called Howlin’ Wolf 
his greatest discovery of all — a remark- 
able level of praise. Why is it so remark- 
able? Because Sam Phillips and Sun 
Studio also discovered and recorded Elvis 
Presley, Johnny Cash, B, B, King, Roy 
Orbison, Carl Perkins, and Jerry Lee 
Lewis. Phillips helped launch the careers 
of the most exceptional musicians in 
America, and yet he always said Howlin’ 
Wolf was the greatest of all. 

Now, think for a moment about how 
many times you’ve seen Elvis, Johnny 
Cash, Roy Orbison and Jerry Lee Lewis 
on television, on radio, in movies, and in 
the newspapers. But in his native country, 
Howlin’ Wolf — who was revered in 
England and Europe — was virtually 
never on television, never in movies and 
remains almost unheard by mainstream 
audiences to this day. 

It is not usually a matter of individual 
racism that millions of people have some- 
how remained unaware of the exceptional 
talents of a Howin’ Wolf. But it is an out- 
come of a racially divided society that has 
discriminated against African Americans 
in so many fields of work, ignored or 
belittled their accomplishments, bypassed 
their brilliance. 

It doesn’t have to be the intentional 
racism of an individual. Often, it is only the 


indirect effects of a racially divided society. 


But the damage done is just as real, just as 
severe, as if it were intentional. And, of 
course, sometimes it is very intentional. 
Sonny Boy Williamson was.a great, 
legendary, blues musician, one of the very 


finest harp soloists and singers. When I .: 


was visiting the Memphis Music Store on 
Beale Street, Smokey Yates, the African- 
American “Bluesologist’” who helped me, 
was a fountain of insight about the blues. 


He wrote his graduate paper in college 


about Son House and has plans to turn it 
into a book. ; 

Smokey Yates loves Son House as 
much and more than I do, and unlike me, 
he saw House play in his heyday. He saw 
so many of the biggest blues musicians, 
back in the day when you could see them 
play in Memphis parks or on Beale Street 
for a couple bucks. 

As I found out after talking to him for 
an hour, Yates has an encyclopedic 
knowledge of blues musicians and he 
works in a store with the single finest col- 
lection of Blues CDs I’ve ever seen. And 
who did Yates tell me he thought was the 
best blues musician of all? Sonny Boy 
Williamson. 

But as brilliant as Sonny Boy 
Williamson was, he didn’t receive the 
acclaim he was due until he toured 
England and Europe as part of the 
American Folk Blues Festivals. In Europe, 
Williamson was lionized, treated as a musi- 
cal genius by young rock musicians and 
blues fans there. He received ecstatic levels 
of praise and love and applause in England, 


and it moved him deeply because he’d. 


never received the acclaim he deserved in 
his own country. 

So Sonny Boy Williamson from 
Mississippi began dressing like an English 
gentleman, with a custom-made suit com- 
pete with umbrella and bowler hat, and an 
attaché case for his harmonicas. He loved 
England so much and he appreciated the 
way he was treated with respect there. So 
much so that when the other U.S. blues 
musicians returned home after the tour, 
Sonny Boy stayed in England for months, 
giving concerts all over the country to 
rapturous reception. He was making plans 
to move to England. Unfortunately, before 


he could do so, he died in 1965, while on 
a visit home to Mississippi. 

Why did Sonny Boy fall in love with 
England and begin dressing like an 
English gentleman? Because they treated 
him like a gentleman there. He had to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean to find that level 
of respect and acceptance. And, of course, 
he found even more than that. He found 
that his music was wildly loved by count- 
less white people in Europe; even while 
he was rarely heralded in his own land, 
the way he should have been. 


WATERS AND WINTER 


I want to end this reflection on the 
blues with a somewhat more hopeful 
story. After all, as Eric Clapton said, “The 
blues is a music of hope and triumph over 
adversity.” 

One story about Muddy Waters gives 
me hope for a better future. It’s appropri- 
ate that it’s about Muddy, because he was 
more than just a great musician who left 
the Mississippi Delta for Chicago and 
electrified the music of the entire world. 

He was also a man of great dignity and 
pride. He was a generous and magnani- 
mous man who helped so many musicians 
in his day, black and white. 

In the 1950s, Muddy Waters created 
the finest electric blues band of all, and, in 
terms of the music scene in Chicago, 
Muddy was a king. 

A few white kids named Paul 
Butterfield, Elvin Bishop and Mike 
Bloomfield wanted to play the blues, and 
when they showed they had great love for 
the music and a lot of talent, Muddy 
Waters was glad to share a stage with 
them. He could have seen them as com- 
petitors or even as white usurpers of his 
music, but instead he generously befriend- 
ed them. And he did more than play music 
with them — he helped protect and 
defend them. Muddy carried a great deal 
of weight in some of the tough bars on 
Chicago’s south side. Showing the decen- 
cy and generosity that moved him to help 
sO many musicians in the course of his 


life, Muddy staunchly defended their right 


to play, and commanded everyone to 
leave them alone. 

Bloomfield, Butterfield and Bishop 
went on to form the highly successful Paul 
Butterfield Blues Band. A few years later, 
when Muddy’s career was experiencing a 
lull, Bloomfield and Butterfield came 
through for him and worked with Muddy 
to create a very successful collaborative 
album entitled, “Fathers and Son,’”-a cele- 
bration of the Chicago blues. I love the 
thought behind that record’s title. It is so 
fitting and poignant because blues players 
like Muddy Waters, Little Walter and 
Howlin’ Wolf were the fathers handing 
down their beloved blues to the sons. And 
it symbolically shows that black and white 
people can play in the same band and 
become part of the same familty. 

After a few more years went by, 
Muddy’s career went on a significant 
downturn in the mid-1970s. His albums 
weren’t selling, and his longtime relation- 
ship with Chess Records was severed. 
Things looked grim, but then Muddy was 
signed by Blue Sky records, and one of 
his biggest fans, Johnny Winter, the long- 
haired, albino, blues guitarist, was 
assigned to produce his next albums. 

Muddy and J ohnny worked together as 
closely as father and son, and produced 
four great albums in a row that won 
Grammy awards, sold well, restored 
Muddy Waters reputation to perhaps its 
highest level, and helped him finally be 
financially comfortable. 

The first album that Waters and Winter 
worked on was “Hard Again” in 1977, an 
amazingly great comeback record that 
featured Muddy singing passionate 
vocals, Winters playing spectacular slide 
guitar, and longtime Muddy associates, 
James Cotton on harmonica and Pine Top 
Perkins on piano. The critics loved the 
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album, it sold well, and it won a Grammy 
award in 1977. 

But to me, it’s a story about karma and 
respect and redemption. Muddy Waters 
did so much to invent a form of electric 
blues that inspired so many people. Like 
Sonny Boy Williamson, Muddy Waters 
often was more well-loved in England 
than in his homeland. 

In the early 1960s, when Waters was 
on top of the Chicago blues scene, this 
man who had lived in a tiny wooden cabin 
on a cotton plantation until he was 28, this 
man who worked for appallingly low 
wages of 22 cents an hour set by the white 
overseer, this man who had experienced a 
segregated society in Mississippi, this 
same man was unbelievably friendly and 
helpful and protective to Paul Butterfield 
and Mike Bloomfield, two white youth, 
when they came onto his turf. 

Sometimes, we reap what we sow. 
Johnny Winters had been completely 
inspired by Black blues musicians, and 
especially by Muddy Waters. Growing up 
albino and cross-eyed and long-haired in 
Texas, Winter was an outsider himself. 

When Muddy most needed help, 
Winter did a great job of producing his 
albums and playing guitar on them. The 
mood on the “Hard Again” record is exul- 
tant. Muddy never sang better and Johnny 
screams with delight as Muddy sings his 
classic, “Mannish Boy.” 

It sounds, for all the world, like Muddy 
Waters has fatherly affection for Johnny 
Winter when he says, “Play it, Johnny!” 
He sounds for all the world just like a 
proud father, so pleased when Winter 
takes off on a blistering blues solo. 

When Johnny Winter and Muddy 
Waters began touring with this well- 
received album, Muddy often introduced 
Johnny as “my adopted son.” 

Fathers and sons. A tale of Black, 
White and Blue in America. 

THE END 


Haven 
by Delaine Jones 


I found a haven 
where I can rest 

I found a haven — 
when in it, 

I feel blest 


It’s in a strange place though, 
surrounded by sounds 

of violence, sirens, 

people who are in need 

of a human touch 

of kindness 


Yes on this journey 
of homelessness 
I’ve found 

a place of Rest. 


Homeless 
by Delaine Jones 


Oh how I wish I had a home, 
a place where I belong 
where in it 

all things I own 


O how I wish I had a home, 
where I would feel safe, 
free to let me be me, 

a place to invite 

my family, my friends 


a place to protect me 
from the wind. 


Oh how I wish I had a home 
Home is where the heart is 
they say, 

and you wonder why 
sometimes I’m happy, 
sometimes I’m sad, 
sometimes even mad. 


Well it is because 
my heart does not have a home 
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Young Artists Crusade for Healthier Communities 


The YSA mural promotes 
healthy living and exposes 
the disparity between the 
lifespan of poor and affluent 
residents in Berkeley. 


by Ariel Messman-Rucker 


oung, low-income and home- 

less artists from all over the 

Bay Area came together on 

March 24 to unveil a mural 
two years in the making. They celebrated 
its creation with the community that 
helped them achieve their vision. 

The mural not only is a showcase for 
the artistic gifts of the young artists, but 
also makes a strong statement about social 
justice, exposing the way that poverty 
jeopardizes public health. 

The young artists involved in creating 
the 10-by-20-feet mural are from Youth 
Spirit Artworks (YSA), a nonprofit job- 
training organization that uses art to better 
the lives of low-income and homeless 
youth, ages 16 to 25. 

The mural, titled “Grow Healthy,” was 
made up of tiles hand-painted by youth 
from YSA and kids from all over 
Berkeley as a way to encourage young 
people to lead healthier lives and as a per- 
manent statement about the health issues 
facing South Berkeley’s community. 


DYING 20 YEARS EARLIER 


Sally Hindman, executive director of 
YSA, said there is a huge disparity 
between the health and lifespan of low- 
income and wealthier people in Berkeley, 
and this mural will stand as an enduring 
symbol of the need to close this gap. 

“What it adds up to in terms of health 
injustice is that some people literally are 
dying 20 years earlier than other people,” 
Hindman said. “That’s just so bad and so 
we want to really bring that home and 
make sure that our community continues 
to really focus on that as something we 
need to battle.” 

According to Berkeley’s Health Status 


Report from 1999, which studied death ° 


records from 1995 to 1997, life expectancy 
for residents of South Berkeley — which is 
73 percent African American — is 62 to 64 
years. In stark contrast, residents of the 
Berkeley hills — a wealthier and predomi- 
nately white area — are expected to live an 
average of 80 to 84 years. 

The City of Berkeley’s 2001 Health 
Status Report states that the overall 
adjusted death rate is three times greater 
for African Americans in Berkeley than 
for the white population. 

“For the most part, the African 
American and white population suffer 
from the same ten leading causes of death, 
but African Americans in Berkeley still 
die at a younger age overall than whites in 
Berkeley,” the report stated. 

YSA senior artist Victor Mavedzenge 
said that he felt it was important for the 
youth to get involved in raising awareness 
about the disparity in health between rich 
and poor people in Berkeley. The project 
also is designed to show people in the 
community how to lead healthy lives. 

“T think when it comes to health, it is 
one of those things where the state or the 
adults within the society are not handling 
the health issue as seriously as it should be 
approached,” Mavedzenge said. “So mak- 
ing an event out of it and having a landmark 
for it signals that it is an important issue.” 

Berkeley Mayor Tom Bates and City 
Councilmember Max Anderson spoke at 
the event, as well as members of a South 
Berkeley neighborhood group and two 
local pediatricians. 

“It seems. like. it is a rebirth of this 
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said Mayor.-Bates atthe. 


Youth Spirit Artworks 


To learn more about YSA, visit 
their website, www.youthspiritart- 


works.org or call (510) 282-0396. The 
YSA art studio and store is located at 
1769 Alcatraz Avenue, Berkeley, CA. 


event. “The arts are thriving in this com- 
munity, the arts are bringing back this 
community. They’re making it so much 
more beautiful and so much more won- 
derful to live here and be here.” 

Councilman Anderson said, “Youth 
Spirit Artworks has really exploded in the 
community as a beacon for young people 
and their families to gather around and see 
hope for the future. Also, the artistic 
expression that’s embodied in the work 
that Youth Spirit does is a credit to this 
community in the biggest way.” 

To create the mural, youth from YSA 
went into elementary schools in South 
Berkeley where they worked one on one 
with students, first by talking to them 
about making healthier choices in their 
lives, and then working with the kids to 
paint tiles for the mural. 

_~ Each student made a personal pledge to 
do one thing to live a healthier life and 
_ then painted that pledge on a tile, which 
was added to the mural so the entire com- 
munity could be inspired by their efforts. 

Young people from Youth Spirit 
Artworks went to Rosa Parks Elementary 
and Malcolm X Elementary, where more 
than 300 students painted tiles and made 
health pledges. They also led tile-painting 
workshops at more than a dozen other 
events and venues, setting up tables at 
sites ranging from health fairs to neigh- 
borhood street corners. 

“They led tile-painting workshops for 
two years,” Hindman said of the hard work 
and long hours the youth put into the pro- 
ject. “On weekends, they’d be. out leading 
tile workshops and they just worked their 
tails off at all these different events.” 

The mural is covered in exuberant 
pledges that promote healthy living, with 
individual tiles making such vows as 
“plant a garden,” “stay healthy,” “stop the 
violence,” “fruit is cool,” “bike every- 
day,” “no more smoking,” “get out and 
play,” and “love life.” 

“When you walk by the mural, it’s 
lovely, it’s beautiful, but when you stand 
in front of it and realize that each one is a 
very personal statement, together it’s 
quite powerful,” said Tony Wilkinson 


“GROW HEALTHY.” This beautiful mural in South Berkeley was created by Youth Spirit Artworks. 


Sally Hindman and Marsean Dunham speak at the unveiling of YSA’s new mural. — 


who lives in South Berkeley and volun- 
teers his time with YSA whenever he can. 

“It’s also a challenge to the communi- 
ty,” he said. “You know, how are you 
going to step up and make this possible?” 

More than 100 young artists contributed 
to the mural and two young artists, Pancho 
Pescador and Alfonso Jaramillo, were 
hired to create the overall design. 

The beautiful tile mural was mounted on 
the side of H & M Market & Liquor and is 
located on Fairview Street just west of 
Adeline Street in Berkeley. The H & M 
Market agreed to have the mural mounted 
on the outside of their store. Hindman 
believes this was a big coup for South 
Berkeley because YSA wants to challenge 
corner stores and liquor stores. to begin car- 
rying healthier food and become part of 
closing the dangerous gap in health 
between rich and poor communities. 

The celebration of the inspirational 
mural also included speakers, a band and 
booths selling art made by YSA members, 
free health screening, health information, 
voter registration and free healthy snacks. 

Young members of YSA spend time 
every week working in their commercial 
art studio and participating in community 
art projects. Each young artist receives job 
training, mentorship and a monthly 
stipend, as well as 50 percent of the profit 
made from selling their own artwork. 

“We are an art job-training program, 
empowering youth to transform their lives 
through art,” Hindman said. “We’re about 
jobs and youth making money to get their 
lives where they want them to be.” 

But YSA offers more than an art studio 
and job training. The youth are encouraged 
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to become involved in social justice issues, 
taught leadership skills and the organization 
as a whole acts as a supportive community 
and safe haven for them. 

“There’s no discrimination whatsoever,” 
said Toryanna Finely, 16. “You don’t have 
to know how to draw to come in. We’re try- 
ing to reach out to everybody and let every- 
body know that art saves lives.” 

Diana Staros, 17, a junior at Oakland 
Tech, has only been a part of YSA for 
about a month, but she already feels 
accepted and included in their communi- 
ty. At the mural unveiling, she was selling 
artwork made by YSA artists, including a 
beautiful painting that she said was the 
very first piece she made. 

“It’s really comfortable here,” she said. — 
“You don’t have to be uptight like you’re 
at a job. Everybody is really friendly.” 

The youth are very vocal about their 
love of the program and their dedication 
to the social justice causes it focuses on. 

“I go home every night after I leave 
YSA with a smile on my face knowing that 
I did something good today,” said Adonis 
Pollard, 19, who helped to M.C. the mural - 
unveiling. “I did something productive with 
my time, I didn’t just waste it all day.” 

Pollard said that when he joined the 
organization six months ago, he never 
thought of himself-as an artist, but now he 
is learning to draw and has taken on a 
leadership role within YSA. 

He said, “We want youth to come, have 
food, eat, make money and do something 
constructive with their time, because on the 
Streets, there’s nothing constructive out 
there. It’s nothing but chaos and mayhem.” 


